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Sixty Years of Progress in Education 


HE first census to be taken after Confederation (1871) showed 20 
per cent. of the people over the age of 20 years as “‘illiterate,’’ in 
the sense of being unable to read or write; 681,891 persons as 

“going to school’; 5,145 as ‘‘inmates’’ of universities and classical 
colleges; and 7,756 as at boarding schools for young ladies. The number 
of universities and colleges was then 75, and that of boarding schools 
162. The number mentioned as teachers was 13,400, and as professors, 
264. This may be regarded as representing the general status of educa- 
tion and of educational activities at the time of Confederation, when 
the system was simple in the extreme. 

With the above figures may be contrasted the following—though 
it should be pointed out at once that the chief element of contrast 
between the two periods lies in the complexity and ramifying character 
of present-day education. In 1921 the proportion of illiteracy was 
but 5 per cent. in the population over 10 years of age. In all educational 
institutions there were 2,228,869 pupils and students in 1925; 1,965,852 
were in publicly controlled kindergarten, elementary and high schools; 
72,104 in private schools of the same nature; 4,955 in preparatory courses 
to universities and colleges (high school pupils today, but probably 
considered as ‘‘college’’ students in earlier days); 95,684 in technical 
and night courses in schools mostly under public control; 1,560 in 
schools for the deaf and blind; over 16,000 in private business colleges; 
14,222 in Indian schools; 9,899 in classical colleges; 8,531 in regular 
courses in other colleges; 22,723 in regular courses in universities; and 
10,220 in schools for teacher training. A close estimate shows that 
the number of pupils in elementary grades was 1,896,954 and in secondary 
grades 267,797, the remainder being in night and other schools of which 
the status of the pupils was difficult to determine. 

Turning to the teaching end: In 1925 there were over 65,000 teachers 
in Canada in ordinary and technical schools; 3,864 professors in 
universities and their preparatory schools; 1,829 in colleges and their 
preparatory schools; and about 5,000 between private schools, business 
colleges and Indian schools. 
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A Perfect Musical The Home of the finest 
Setting for the Music in Western Canada 


Photoplay, with a ‘ 


Symphony a . Every Evening on the Stage 
Orchestra of : : THIRTY MINUTES 
. o 
Twenty-two Pieces SYMPHONIC MELODY 
under the leadership 
‘ of 
Musical Interpretation and ee ALFREDO MEUNIER 
Synchronization j J Assisted by 
by : : JEAN DE RIMANOCZY 
LEON ASPER 4 ok Master Violinist 
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Underwood Standard Typewriters 


UNDERWOOD [Rieteen UNDERWOOD 
FOR THE {eee FOR THE 
TEACHER ge PRINCIPAL 


Underwood Standard Typewriter 
Underwood Portable 3 Bank 
Underwood Portable 4 Bank 


Terms may be had on any of the above for a very 
small additional cost. 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES FOR ALL MAKES OF MACHINES 
Typewriters - Duplicators - Office Supplies 


United Typewriter Company Limited 


307 Seventh Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta 
Phone M. 1973 
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- Ganada’s Claim to a National Diterature 


F. Fross JEwELL WILLIAMS. 


N this age—when the very existence of the written 
word is threatened by the radio and the movie, it 
becomes of paramount importance that we cultivate the 
habit of reading and instil a love of it in our children. 
Our civilization rests largely on books. 
in their professions are they who turn most frequently 
to their books. It is from the writings of the Greeks 
and Romans that we learned of the glory that was 
Greece and Rome, and from their writings that Europe 
received its aw akening at the time of the renaissance. 
It is from the writing of the Hebrews that we received 
the fundamental laws of our society. 

Canadians, generally speaking, are not readers. We 
are a people, Dr. MacMechan tells us, largely of peasant 
origins. Our basic industries have been the busy out- 
door ones of farming, fishing, lumbering, mining, and 
trapping. The criticism has been made that Canadian 
writers can describe nature, but not human nature, 
which is of course what one would expect under these 
conditions. There is still considerably more of Canada 
out-of-doors, than in-doors. However, in the last few 
decades, Canada has been emerging from this condition 
into a sufficiently prosperous era to give some thought 
to culture. This emergence explains in a large measure 
the great development in Canadian letters in the last 
fifty years. 

Having then. achieved sufficient leisure and educa- 
tion to read, we Canadians are missing much in life, if 
we neglect the opportunity. We are now profiting by 
the hard physical labors of our forefathers, and it would 
seem natural that our children, with greater opportuni- 
ties, would become greater readers than we are; but, 
from all appearances, this is not the case. In our youth 
we read, very often, because there was nothing else to 
do, and so formed the habit. To-day our children have 
too much to do in their spare time. If they are not 
at a movie, or motoring, they are dancing to an ortho- 
phonie, or listening i in. And if we fail to instil in them 
a love of reading, even against these odds, we are guilty 
of a grave injustice to them, for no pastime gives such 
rich rewards. Reading vies with religion as a solace 
in sickness and sorrow, in loneliness and old age. 

Taking it for granted that Canadians do read. why 
is it important that they know something of the litera- 
ture of their own country? Because, however unimpor- 
tant Canadian literature is to the world at large, it is 


The best people . 


important to Canadians. A country has not achieved 
national self-consciousness until she has achieved a lit- 
erature. The literature of a country at a certain per- 
iod is a cross section of the life of that country at that 
time. A nation’s writers are the interpreters of the 
mind and soul and character of a people to the rest 
of the world. Without her own writers, a country would 
lose her history, her ideals, her traditions. 


And yet, the Canadian writer finds slight encour- 
With very few exceptions, 


agement in his own lands. 
recognition has had to come from abroad. Once Amer- 
ica, or England, has lauded them, Canadians re-echo 


their praises. Small wonder, then, that many of the 
best have had to migrate, and that, after their emigra- 
tion, their work has lost its distinctively Canadian qual- 
ity. It would, of course, be deplorable if Canadians 
confined themselves to the work of their own country. 
Art is international, and there would be no Canadian 
literature at all if her people became so provincial. 


' What the Canadian writers do ask is that they be per- 


mitted to stand on their merits. That their books be 
bought, not in the place of better American and Eng- 
lish books, but in place of books of inferior merit from 
England and the United States. The Canadian, as far as 
market is concerned, struggles against great odds, owing 
to our proximity to the United States. This is an old 
plaint of all producers in this country. In Australia, 
a best seller by an Australian may go to ninety thousand 
copies. In Canada, eighteen thousand copies is a tre- 
mendous figure. This enormous influx of American 
writings into our country is a national danger. How 
many of us employ the critical faculty in our reading, 
not only from the standpoint of technique and matter, 
but with regard to the viewpoint of the writer? His 
may be a prejudiced mind, or he may make a fair pre- 
sentation from an American standpoint, or according 
to American ideals. But it would not necessarily be a 
Canadian viewpoint. It may not be consistent with 
Canadian ideals. Believing a thing because you saw it 
in print, is an old joke, but more often than not the 
joke is on the Canadian reader. Before we form an 
opinion we should get more than one side of a question. 
Too often, we get only.an American side. And so the 
Americanization of Canada goes on. It would some- 
times seem as if our only hope of retaining our British 
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Sports and Vacation Apparel That Spurs on 


the Sporting Season 


’S a “long, long trail” to adventure and recreation now that summer is here and sports events and vacations 
are uppermost in your mind. Straight to the woods and rolling plains it leads—to golf links, tennis courts and 
motor highways with many a sid -road and by-path to beach or lake. 


We are not the least inquisitive about your plans, but we do want to help you to enjoy yourself to the fullest. 
Clothes, everyone admits, are half the pleasure of the summer sports or the vacation trip, and we can be of great assis- 
tance to you in choosing a wardrobe that will assure you the utmost satisfaction. 


SPORTS AND TRAVEL FROCKS AT $5.95 to $37.50 


Casual enough for a journey or a game of golf—smart enough for a house party 
—the Ready-to-Wear and Sports sections abound in these youthful, fashionable, very 
useful sorts of Frocks. Jacket Frocks and one-piece styles in Fuji Silks—crayshene, 
silk broadcloth, Celanese and crepella—in light woolens and silk and wool jersey com- 
en eee —_ _ oe fine —— — little agen Favored colors are beige, 
tan, beaver, bois de rose, and grey. so in ivory and cream. 

Plain pleated skirts. Priced at $5.95 to $37.50 


Play tennis? or Badminton? Then you will be charmed with these new White Silk 


and Wool J Frocks, O d two-pi tyl ith 
Siebank Shirts, aelicbalen. ay a ena att $14.50 to $25.00 


SMART COATS FOR SPORTS WEAR AND TRAVEL 
at $9.75 to $49.50 


No end to the usefulness of a trig Tweed, Kasha or Poiret Twill Coat—for the 
country club, for travelling, for motoring, for college, for business. Here you'll find 
a most satisfying selection of styles from inexpensive cheviot tweeds at $9.75, to 
Hurlingham Tailored Coats at $49.50. Some wonderfully good values in $19. 50 
navy Poiret Twill Tailored Coats at * 

Another grouping offering Coats for almost all occasions 


NEW KNITTED SPORTS AND VACATION 
COATS at $13.50 to $25.00 


These swagger new Sports and Travel Coats 
come in poudre blue, old rose, henna, sand, grey 
and cream, also black and white, in plain and 
novelty designs. Have rugged sports collar and 
cuffs of fur-like clipped wool. Assorted sizes. 


$13.50, $18.50 and $25.00 


TWO-PIECE KNITTED SPORTS and TRAVEL 
SUITS at $18.50: to $30.00 


For sports wear and travel there’s nothing to 
surpass one of these gaily colored Knitted Suits. 
They come in single and double-breasted effects, 
with kick pleats in the skirts. Of fine all wool and 
silk and wool yarns in all the fashion favored 


acme $18.50 to $30.00 
For Comfort and Beauty’s Sake Wear 
LOVERS’ FORM CORSETS FOR SPORTS AND TRAVEL 


There Is No Substitute For Lover’s Form Corset 
No-Steels No-Lacing No-Boning No-Rubber No-Clasps Washable 


They are soft, pliant and give caressing support and a glorious sense of freedom. 
Flexible as a bit of silk, they permit unhampered enjoyment of every sport or activity. They 
stay in place. Never advertise their presence. Always unobtrusive. Always beautifying. 
Sizes 32 to 48 Bust Measure. Priced according to size and quality. 


NEW SWEATERS AND PULLOVERS 


For Sports Wear and Travel 

These gay and colorful new Sweaters and Pullovers will make an irresistible appeal 
to those who are now choosing sports and vacation apparel. 

These are smart new Sweaters, coat style, in fancy stripes. Colors: White and stripes, 
powder and stripes, jockey and stripes, and navy and stripes. ° $4. 75 
Priced at " 

New Jaeger Pullovers of soft lacy knit. Comes in white with collar, cuffs and $6 00 
band around bottom, in contrasting colors. Priced at F 
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citizenship had been in the retention of the French 
language. 

And what has Canada to offer in the way of a litera- 
ture. I shall endeavor to give a brief resumé of her 
achievements since 1790. The first cultural centres of 
Canada were, of course, the Atlantic seaboard, where 
the New England U. E. Loyalists settled; and Quebec, 
where the educated French classes lived. Of French- 
Canadian literature, I am not going to speak. The sub- 
ject is too large for the space at my disposal, and I am 
not the one to do it justice. Sufficient to say that the 
achievement of French Canada in letters has been note- 
worthy, and a matter of great pride to the whole 
Dominion. 

To go back to the east coast, we find excellent maga- 
zines, appealing to a public with cultivated taste. The 
lives of most of them were short, because there were not 
many people to buy them. From 1789 to 1873 his- 
tories by Brown, Haliburton, Aikins, and others ap- 
peared. In 1869 Aikins published the Nova Scotia 
Archives, which Parkman used in his work. Of the 
writers of this period, Thomas Chandler Haliburton is 
the best known. A recent edition of his work has been 
published in the United States. 
came over with the U. E, L. He was educated at King’s 
College, the first college in Britain’s overseas dominions. 
He was a judge at Halifax, and a member of the British 
House of Commons. His history was the first one to 
tell of the expulsion of the Acadians, but the work by 
which he won fame was “The Clockmaker.” This work 
enjoyed great popularity, both in the States and in 
England, and Sam Slick, the smart Yankee, was as 
famous a character as Sam Weller, and appeared before 
Dickens’ story. Many of Sam Slick’s sayings are incor- 
porated in Bartlett as Americanisms. 

Joseph Howe, about this time, won fame for him- 
self both as a poet and as a speaker. Though his poetry 
is mediocre, his speeches are excellent, and reward one 
for the reading. It was Howe who wrote, “A wise nation 
preserves its records, gathers up its monuments, decor- 
ates the tombs of its illustrious dead, repairs its great 
public structures, and fosters national pride and love 
of country by perpetual references to the sacrifices and 
glories of its past.” 

James de Mille was born in St. John, and was of 
Loyalist extraction. His first novel appeared in 1865. 
He had six novels published by Harper’s; one of which 
was translated into French, and went through several 
editions. He also wrote twelve boys’ books, and a hu- 
morous book of travel, that ran serially in Harper's. 
Since his death, his best book has been republished. He 
died in 1880. 

The early writers in Ontario, Susannah Moodie, 
Darcey McGee, and so on, cannot properly be called 
Canadian, though in many instances their writings are 
of Canada. Their education had been completed hefore 
coming to Canada. Charles Mair, who for many years 
lived in Calgary, and whose daughter still resides in 
that city, also claims attention. He is the first great 
poet of Canada, and his “Tecumseh” is still widely 
read. 

The first magazine appeared in 1823, and was fol- 
lowed by others with varying success. The best of these 
was The Week, founded by Goldwin Smith, whom 
Canada could in no wise claim. In the 1880’s, Goldwin 
Smith, as we all know, was the most distinguished man 
of letters in Canada. His paper was of the verv first 
class and exerted a great influence on the trend of 
Canadian letters. Goldwin Smith chose for his editor 


Haliburton’s family: 
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the young Chas. G. D. Roberts, who had already pub- 
lished his first volume of verse, evidencing his classical 
taste. Roberts is probably the most distinguished mem- 
ber of that illustrious U. E. L. family which also boasts 
Bliss Carman, Theodore Goodridge Roberts, Lloyd Rob- 
erts and other writers of distinction. 

Lampman, Carman and Pauline Johnson made their 
first appearance through The Week. This was the 
great era of poetry, for always in the history of a na- 
tion’s literature, the poets have preceded the prose writ- 
ers. At this time, we have Roberts, Carman, Lampman, 
Scott and Campbell, everyone of whom is internation- 
ally famous. Of Roberts, winner of the Lorne Pierce 
medal for literature, little need be said. He is as well 
known in the States, and Britain, where he made his 
home for many years, as he is in Canada. He is the 
father of the animal story. He is a naturalist, a scien- 
tist, a novelist, an historian, as well as a poet. He is ~ 
the author of more than fifty books. Carman, too, is 
so well known as to need no comment. His poems 
have been included in the Oxford book of verse. He 
has been claimed by the Americans, as one of them- 
selves. His work has a lyrical quality, and he has a 
complete mastery of verse that will always keep him a 
place on the book shelves of lovers of English poetry. 

Wilfrid Campbell had the gift, but never quite mas- 
tered the technique of poetry. He has written some rare 
gems, but his complete works will never claim the high 
place given to Lampman, Roberts or Carman. When 
he wrote carefully, he wrote perfectly. His “Indian 
Summer” is an example of what he could rise to, and it 
is familiar to every Canadian. 

Lampman was singled out for praise by Howells, in 
Harper’s Monthly. He is famous for his elusive descrip- 
tions, his ethical quality, and is the most truly Canadian 
of our poets. A new edition of his work, “Lyrics of 
Earth,” edited by his great friend and brother poet, 
Duncan Campbell Scott, was published last autumn. 

Duncan Campbell Scott adds to the distinction of 
this list, as well as Pauline Johnson. About this time, 
something over four hundred books of verse appeared, 
and is indicative of the mass that must be written, and 
published, to produce the few masterprices. The same 
is being done to-day in fiction. Professor Allison de- 
plores the fact that so many works of fiction are being 
published by Canadians—though his regrets are based 
on an economic outlook, not an artistic one, and doubt- 
less from that of an over-worked reviewer as well. This 
is an old worry. Pliny complains, “What a company 
of poets hath this year brought out. This April every 
day some or other have recited.” And Burton, in the 
sixteenth century, says, “What a catalogue of new books 
all this year—have our Frankfort Marts, our domestic 
marts, brought out? ; We are oppressed with 
them, our eyes ache with reading, our fingers with turn- 
ing.” Yet the greatly increased output of Canadian 
writers need cause no worry. It is the sign of a decid- 
edly healthy growth. 

Of the fiction writers of this time, they were few 
and far between, and for many years, only Kirby’s 
“Golden Dog” attained great popularity. Hundreds of 
thousands of copies were pirated in the United States. 
Miss Duncan’s distinguished novels never attained the 
popularity that they deserved, and now India claims 
her. Gilbert Parker was born in Ontario, of the same 
age as Roberts and Carman. He was a curate at Tren- 
ton, then went into newspaper work in Australia. later 
went to London, where his writing had attracted con- 
siderable attention. In England he has won great popu- 
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And Thisis What They Say: 


Commercial Life Assurance Company’s Good 
Showing 

The annual statement of The Commercial Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, with its Head 
Office in Edmonton, shows $6,790,998 insurance 
in force, an increase of 9.42 per cent., and assets 
of over $611,000, an increase of 22.29 per cent. 
The premium income of the company for the year 
was $223,174 and interest earned for the year 
was $28,681, which is at the rate of 7.47 per cent. 
on the assets. 


The amount paid out in death claims was only 
$11,500, being only 22 per cent. of the amount 


expected. This is a fine showing. 
—Toronto Saturday Night. 
=e 
Splendid Tribute to Alberta and 
Saskatchewan 


The annual report of the managing director 
showed that the company now hasnearly $7,000,000 
of life insurance in force; has assets of over $611,000; 

mium income of over $223,000; and interest 
income of over $28,000 for the peer 1926. 

A splendid tribute to the health of the people 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan, the two provinces 
in which the company is at present operating, is 
paid by the company’s mortality experience 
which is for the year only $11,500 or 22 per cent. 
of what is expected and provided for. 

—Saskatoon Star. 


Officers and Directors all Sound 
Business Men 


The officers and directors of The Commercial 
Life are all sound business men with extensive 
Western experience and well qualified to guide 
the destinies of so important an institution, and 
so sacred a trust as a life insurance company. 

The mortality experience continues very fight 
being only 22% of the expected and this coupled 
with the fine interest rate shows that the company 
is in a very healthy condition and fully prepared to 
take advantage of the better times being ex- 
perienced throughout Western Canada. 

—The Financial Times, Montreal. 


The Commercial Life Shows Increases 
During The Past Year 


The company’s directors are all prominent 
Western business men with long experience in the 
districts where it has invested its money. It was 
announced at the annual meeting that a Calgary 
office would be opened at once and a Vancouver 
office very shortly. The Commercial Life has 
cautiously extended its organization and has not 
undertaken to operate in too much territory as 
80 many companies in the past have done. 

In this respect the management of The Com- 
mercial Life are to be congratulated. They were 
content to go the sure way, with the r t that 
they have built up a nice business at a comparative- 
ly moderate cost, and at present are able to branch 
out into new fields with a surety that there will 
not be too heavy a strain on the company, and 
when its policies mature there is every probability 
of good dividends being paid by it. 

—Insurance and Financial Review, Toronto 


COMMERCIAL LIFE HAS 
RECORD YEAR 


Annual Meeting of Company With 
Headquarters in Edmonton 


Whoever thought a life insurance company 
could be established in the City of Edmonton? 
If people today would answer that question frankly 
they would readily admit that a few years ago 
there were very few that had any faith in such an 
enterprise, and yet in the face of so much incredul- 
ity, and notwithstanding the financial pepdanias of 
the war years and post-war years, we have he 
one of the soundest financial institutions of Canada 
and a company whose steady and remarkable pro- 
gress has scarcely ever been surpassed by any 
company in the history of Canadian insurance. 

The Commercial Life has greater assets in pro- 
portion to its liabilities than any other company 
operating in the province of Alberta. The Com- 
mercial Life has a mortality experience that has 
never been opened by any company in the history 
of Canadian Life insurance. This is due in a great 
measure to the careful selection of business by the 
medical board of the company, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Edgar W. Allin, and to the unsurpassed 
climate of western Canada. The reports issued by 
the health departments in the various provinces in 
Canada show that Alberta and Saskatchewan, both 
having about the same experience in this respect, 
lead all others. The amount incurred by the 
Company in claims in 1926, was $11,500 and these 
claims were all paid within 24 hours of the receipt 
of proof. This is only 22.12 per cent. of the expected 
mortality. 

The Commercial Life has over the last five years 
earned a higher rate of interest on its assets than 
any other company in the Dominion, the rate for 
the year 1926 being 7.47 per cent. 

The Commercial Life already has over one-half 
a million dollars invested in Edmonton and in the 
Edmonton district. As a matter of fact, over 
$250,000 of these investments are in the City of 
Edmonton. 

These were some of the outstanding features of 
the annual report of the managing director, Mr. 
J. W. Glenwright, at the annual meeting of the 
Company held at the head office, Tuesday, 
February Ist. 

This is an institution today of which the City of 
Edmonton can well proud. It is undoubtedl 
through the development of such institutions wit 
their head offices here, and of industries, that we 
will obtain a greater number of citizens. This 
Company employs over 20 in its head office and 
over 100 office and field employees in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 

—Edmonton Journal. 


No Loss in Investments 

The company has suffered no loss whatever in 
its investments and there are no repayments of 

rincipal or payments of interest seriously overdue. 

he rate of interest earned for the year was 7.47 
percent. This is a tribute to the care and business 
ability of the Board of Directors who are all 
outstanding Western business men. 

—Canadian Finance, Winnipeg. 


Commercial Life Has Splendid Investments 

The position of the company is to a very great 
extent the result of its care in the selection of in- 
vestments. At the annual es was pointed 
out by the Secretary, Mr. E. B. H. Shaver, that 
of more than $500,000 there were no repayments 
of principal or payments of interest seriously 
overdue and that the company had suffered no 
loss whatever in its investments. The average 
rate of interest earned was 7.47 per cent. and the 
—- in this respect earned by the company 
over the last six yaar was said to be greater than 
that of any other life insurance company in 
Canada, 

George H. Hutton, superintendent of animal 
industry and agriculture for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and president of the Calgary Rotary 
Club and one of the best known and foremost 
citizens of Calgary, is a director of this company. 

—Calgary Herald 


Outstanding Business Achievement of 
Province of Alberta 


An outstanding business achievement of the 
Province of Alberta has been the development of 
The Commercial Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, with its head office at Edmonton. This 
company from a very small beginning now has 
approximately $7,000,000 insurance in force and 
assets of over $611,000. The premium income 
of the company for the year was $223,000, and 
this is a very high premium income for $7,000,000 
ofinsurance. The interest earned for the year was 
$28,681, which is also a splendid return on the 
assets. 

The Commercial Life has had from the com- 
mencement a remarkable mortality experience and 
last year it was even better than the previous 
two years. The amount paid out in death claims 
was only $11,500, being only 22 per cent. of what 
was expected and provided for. This is a splendid 
tribute to the health of the people of the Western 
provinces but it is a much greater tribute to the 
officials of The Commercial Life in selecting their 
business, because it is a well known fact that a 
little carelessness in this regard soon shows itself 
in a high mortality experience. 

—Toronto Bulletin. 


Another Year of Progress and Advancement 
Another year of progress and expansion is shown 
by the annual report of The Commercial Life 
Assurance Co. issued from its head office in Edmon- 
ton. The company has only been in business eight 
years but during that time it has built up a business 
in force of $6,790,998 and has acquired assets 
amounting to $611,909. Another feature of the 
rt is the very favorable mortality experience 
which the company has experienced of late years. 
This year the rate of actual mortality was only 
22.1 per cent. of what was expected and provided 
for. Regarding the company’s investments, over 
60 per cent. of their total is invested in government 
and municipal bonds and school debentures, and 
the average rate of interest earned on these was 

7.47 per cent. 
—The Financial Post, Toronto. 


To the Teachers of the Province of Alberta 


If you wish to utilize your spare time this summer where you can obtain good remuneration, communicate 


with the Agency Department of The Commercial Life. 


This might be an opportunity for you, if you find that you 


are suited for this business, of getting into a new line of endeavor with unlimited possibilities for your advancement 


and remuneration. 


positions awaiting those who prove themselves capable. 
The Commercial Life Convention will be held at Jasper, commencing August 25th, and the privilege of enjoying 
this outing without any expense to themselves is extended to every school teacher throughout Alberta and Saskat- 
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larity and honors. His books are best sellers, but of 
those dealing with Canada, the scene seems as foreign 
to Canadians, as it does to others. 

Dr. Drummond deserves a paragraph to, himself. 
The fact that Canada has a dual nationality is rarely 
realized to the extent that it should be. We are singular- 
ly fortunate in having the language, ideals, and tradi- 
tions of two great peoples as our heritage, and we are 
strangely indifferent to the fact. Many of us think of 
French Canada only at election time. But Drummond 
interpreted for us the sterling qualities of the habitant, 
and many more Drummonds are needed. His books 
ran into many editions, and his work was not only popu- 
lar, it was good. He has done a service to Canada that 
cannot be measured. 

From the year 1900 to the present day the increase 
in the number of Canadian writers has been amazing. 
Many excellent magazines have been founded, notably 
Queen’s Quarterly, The University Magazine, Willison’s 
Monthly, The Forum, Saturday Night, etc. Historical 
works have appeared, excellent in form, material and 
workmanship. Among these are “Makers of Canada,” 
“Canada and Its Pioneers,” and “Chronicles of Can- 
ada,” to which Stephen Leacock is one of the chief con- 
tributors, the work of the Champlain Society, and so 
forth. 

Book reviews and literary pages have made their ap- 
pearance in almost all the newspapers, as well as the 
magazines, showing an interest in literary matters on 
the part of the general public. 

Of essayists of note, we have Peter McArthur, who, 
after achieving renown in both the United States and 
London, came back to the Ontario farm on which he 
was raised, and gave to the world those delightful studies 
of rural life. Dr. MacMechan, Sir Andrew McPhail, 
Stephen Leacock, W. H. Blake, William A. Deacon, 
and others add to the distinction of this list. 

Of the novelists, the most outstanding, from a stand- 
point of popularity, is possibly Ralph Connor. He is 
one of the most widely read of the Canadian writers, 
and a Canadian lecturer in San Francisco, on mention- 
ing his name, was interrupted by prolonged cheering. 
The great fault of his work is that his books show so 
clearly their ethical purpose. An author is not a re- 
former; he is an artist. and if in the enthusiasm for 
some cause, he forgets that fact, then will his work suf- 
fer. Oscar Wilde, that supreme artist, tells us that there 
is no such thing as a moral book, or an: immoral book. 
A book is merely well written, or poorly written. We 
are judging books by their wrong standard, if we are 
judging them by an ethical standard. And in the works 
of Ralph Connor, the writing does not measure up to 
the proper standard. Canadian novelists, in the immed- 
jate past, have been all too prone to write for the Sun- 
day School library. That is another reason that the 
poets have so far out-stripped them, for the poets have 
made truth and beauty their goal. Unfortunately, the 
amazing popularity of this type of book would mark 
the Canadian public as being not very discriminating 
readers, | 

I. M. Montgomery won superlative praise from no 
less a person than Mark Twain for her stories, and rec- 
ognition in England. 

Arthur Stringer just about dictates his own terms 
to eager American publishers, his serial rights alone 
commanding prices well up in the five figures. He would 
have done better work if he had not heard of the movies. 
It would seem that having been a success, gives one such 
an opportunity to be an artist, but it does not always 
work out that way. His “Empty Hand” was sheer non- 
_ sense, and must surely have been written with his tongue 
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in his cheek. Deacon, in his poem “Poteen’’, gives the 
book a richly deserved roasting. 

Marshall Saunders has won marked success, at home 
and abroad, with her animal stories. ‘Beautiful Joe” 
sold to the extent of a millton copies. 

Marjorie Pickthall comes under the heading of both 
poetry and prose writers, and by her untimely death, 
Canadian letters suffered a severe blow. Her poetry is 
almost perfection. Her novels were not such happy 
efforts, but her short stories are rare jewels. She had 
just found herself in this field, when she died, and after 
her death, enormous sums were paid for them by 
English and American editors. 

Service we can hardly claim, although he wrote of 
Canada, and has always been identified with Canada. 

Nellie McClung stands second to Ralph Connor for . 
large sales, and her popularity steadily increases. She 
is the author of many books and short stories, has had 
publication in Canada, Great Britain, United States and 
Finland. 

Of the newer writers, outstanding among the poets 
are: 

Dr. E, J. Pratt, who has four published books. His 
““Witches’ Brew” appeared first in The London Mercury 
and was deemed important enough to be given more 
than half the space in one issue of the magazine. It later 
appeared in England and Canada, and received splendid 
notice. His new book “The Titans” appears simultan- 
eously both in England, Canada, and the United States, 
and is one of the books of poetry that the great publish- 
ing house of MacMillan’s is featuring this season. 

Wilson MacDonald also boasts publication in the 
best magazines of Britain, United States and Canada. 
His new book “Out of the Wilderness” adds new laurels 
to his steadily growing fame. Lloyd Roberts is win- 
ning distinction as a poet, and his book of Roberts was 
a cleverly done piece of work. 

John McCrae won immortality with a perfect poem, 
“In Flanders Field” known all over the world. 

Tom McInnes is doing good work, and must be men- 
tioned among the leaders. As the poets led formerly, 
so are they leading again. Their work has a perfection 
of artistry, may I say, a literary sophistication, that the 
Canadian novelist still lacks. 

But the great increase in the number of novels 
written, and the steady improvement in the work pro- 
duced is most encouraging. I shall give a very imper- 
fect list of recent outstanding successes. We have “The 
Land of Afternoon” by a mysterious Gilbert Knox, and 
Gilbert certainly Knocks. Possibly that is the first 
criticism to make of the book. It is just a little too 
heavy to be good satire, but the book is clever, and a new 
departure in Canadian fiction. 

We have the sea stories of Frederick William Wal- 
lace, and Snider’s stirring tales of early Canadian sail- 
ing vessels, 

Miss Symes, of Montreal has written one of the best 
books ever written in Canada, in-her “Our Little Lives.” 

E. Barrington, or L. Adams Beck, although an 
English woman, has made her home at Victoria, and 
has done most of her writing in this country. Although 
only writing for a few years, she has made a fortune out 
of her numerous successes, “The Glorious Appollo”, 
“The Exquisite Perdita”, “The Divine Lady”, “The 
Splendours of Asia”, and “The Treasures of Ho”, are 
only some of the long list of best sellers. 

Frederick Phillip Groves is one of the most cultured 
writers we have. His “Over Prairie Trails”, and “The 
Turn of the Year” won success. His “Settlers of the 
Marsh” is clever, and gets away entirely from the S. 8. 
story. Mr. Grove will do some of the outstanding work 
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in Canadian fiction, and his new book, “My Discovery 
of America” is being eagerly looked for. 

Laura Goodman Salverson performed a notable 
achievement with her “Viking Heart’. This book has 
an epic quality, and has won for itself a permanent 
place in our fiction. Her new book, “The Lord of the 
Silver Dragon” is also being looked forward to with 
interest. bah 3 : 

Murray Gibbon, although he received his education 
in Great Britain, is one of us now. He is the founder of 
the Canadian Authors’ Association, and its first Presi- 
dent. He is the author of several successful novels. | 

A list such as this must of necessity be very im- 
perfect. Emily Murphy has- done good-work. Isabel 
Ecclestone McKay is known to every reader of Canadian 
fiction. Frederick Niven is better known in Great 
Britain, than in Canada. Basil King has become famous 
in the United States. 

There are as well, a host of writers doing excellent 
work, who are bound to be heard from in the near 
future, but space limits forbid their inclusion. 

The. suecess of Martha Ostenso reads like a fairy 
tale. Her first novel, “Wild Geese’, won a $13,000 
prize, and the regular royalties were hers also, as well 
as the movie rights. The book was published in eight 
countries. It was not only a best seller, it was a good 
book. It is interesting to ponder.on what would have 
been the fate of this book, if it had been brought out by 
a Canadian publisher, and sold to an exclusively Can- 
adian public. For Miss Ostenso’s second book, “Dark 
Dawn” The Cosmopolitan Magazine paid $5,000 for the 
privilege of being the first to read the manuscript and 
the price paid for the serial rights was enormous. 
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Then there is the notable success of Mazo de la 
Roche. Miss de la Roche’s first book “Explorers of the 
Dawn” won instant success in Canada, the United States 
and Great Britain. Her “Possession” was somewhat less 
successful, but she came back stronger than ever with 
“Desire” which was not only highly praised by the press 
of Canada, but of Great Britain and the United States as 
well. Miss de la Roche is also the author of several 
successful one-act plays and short stories. We are apt 
to lose sight of her former very excellent work in think- 
ing of her outstanding achievement in winning the 
Atlantic Monthly prize of $10,000, with her novel 
“Jalna”. Considering the consistently high literary 
standards always demanded by The Atlantic Monthly. 
and the fact that there were nearly 1200 entries in the 
contest we can form some idea of just how notable this 
success of Mazo de la Roche is. This honour which she 
has brought to Canadian letters and to Canada, is most 
timely, coming as it does at the time of the Jubilee, 
when Canada is taking stock of her past and her present 
accomplishments. 


The Canadian writer is arriving, not only abroad— 
for there many have already received recognition—but 
at home. And only by the support of their own country- 
men, can we hope to stop the steady migration of our 
best writers who in the past have had to go from us in 
order to be in touch with their markets. And let us 
not forget that the Canadian writer is not adopting the 


slogan of the General Motors, “It is better because it is 
Canadian.” He is merely asking you not to damnit 
because it is Canadian. 


Che Genius of Canada 


H. R. Leaver, M.A, 


HE search for the Inner Canada must be made 
through those elements of life which distinguish 
our national character from that of any other country. 
One critic may say that there are no such elements. 
Another may compare Canada’s achievements. with 
those of other nations, and draw the conclusion that we 
are not different from others, and that where. we 
achieve with respect to inner excellencies, we merely 
coincide with brother peoples. These latter critics 
would argue that the inner life is beyond political dis- 
tinctions, and above national variations. 

It is no doubt true that at the present time a per- 
fected Canadian would not differ much from a perfected 
citizen of the United States. The large share of free- 
dom, which isolation from older institutions has given 
them both, would account for the likeness, but in the 
tendency towards a final goal, the deeper movements 
of national being in Canada would assert themselves 
through the differences of climatic conditions, of Em- 
pire associations, and of cultural awakenings. 

One may regard it as fortunate that, at a time when 
Canada is opening out in the full bloom of world-wide 
achievement, the other nations are not distinguished 
by anv settled schools of thought, or by tendencies of 
a fixed and resting quality. The nations are all strad- 
dlers together. They move in between two ages, with 
the crest of the Victorian ideal behind, and the twen- 
tieth century perfection ahead. It is fortunate for two 
reasons. First, because the older, nations are them- 
selves in the throes of change, and therefore cannot 
exert any clearly defined influence. Second, because 
the younger people always has the advantage in the 
race for new opportunities. It is the twentieth century 


- accomplishments that will give distinction to Cana- 


dian nationality, and already one may gauge the de- 
velopment of a special genius in the early beginnings 
of industry, culture, and international controversy. 

The older countries have had the advantage of past 
opportunity. Their customs have settled into institu- 
tions, and their institutions have sunk into the strata 
of tradition, which, in part, represents the crystaliza- 
tion of national character. This national character 
makes itself apparent in what might be called taste or 
feeling, an illusive quality perhaps, because it is so very 
rarely analyzed, and because it does not submit to the 
ordinary intellectual classification of human attributes. 
Our Heaven will not be measured with a reed. Taste 
is emotional rather than intellectual, and finds scope 
for its expression in honest industrial endeavor, in edu- 
cational ideals, in aggressive righteousness in govern- 
ment, and in the whole body of national culture as 
represented in poetry, music and art. Here is where 
the inner life must be sought, for these will set the 
standard of values by which Canada will be known; 
these will form the are subtended by the angle of our 
progress at the horizon of human endeavor. 


“Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch’d 
But to fine issues.” 


An examination of these elements of our national 
life will reveal the inner:springs which nourish them. 
We omit War from these considerations because it is 
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an extreme, and it is only in the general flow of life 
that one can detect the current. Next to the ardent 
fever of war, there is nothing that divides the worthy 
from the unworthy elements so much as does industry. 
Place half a dozen men in a factory, and you will know 
within thirty minutes which of them is favored with 
‘a capacity for honest effort, Canada.is such a factory. 
The eyes of the world are upon us. We require de- 
voted labor, for the Earth Spirit at the loom is busy 
fashioning the Garment of the Deity into a distinctive 
Canadian | pattern. There is no room for idlers, and, 
though many may be Mammonish, yet in this we err 
with the majority of peoples. Back along the line of his- 
tory to the extremest verge of early colonization, there 
is the record of the pioneer and the tale of diligent 
effort in the service of national progress. Forward to 
the fringe of civilization, where comfort and leisure, 
culture and civic ease do not exist, there is the same 
story of unalloyed devotion to strong endeavor. In 
the eastern centres of commercial enterprise, where 
the mesh of business intricacy, and the tangle of finan- 
cial complication might excite the passions of money- 
lust and untoward speculation, there is a comparative 
freedom from the airy glamor of material enchantment, 
and the evil lure of trade corruption. The newcomer 
to Canada finds the path of industry gilt with the pri- 
meval standards of conduct, of justice, and of law. He 
does not indulge in a mere temporary petting of emo- 
tional stimuli consequent upon his discovery, for the 
lesson of the pioneer is instinctive and permanent. The 
inner life of Canada flows from the old stock of civiliza- 
tion, but upon it is engrafted the scion of a new and 
living existence, uncorrupted by time and unaffected 
by circumstances. 

This engrafting of the new life upon the old is evi- 
dent also in the policies of education. Freedom of self- 
assertion governs the planning of curricula and the 
methods of instruction. Book-knowledge and.the in- 
tellectual processes called thinking are not considered 
the sine qua non of education. A code of right ideas 
such as one finds in older countries where tradition is 
reverenced, does not hamper the interpretation of life. 
Self-assertion gives scope for originality, and upon the 
crest of this looms the creative impulse, a factor of 
human experience which has ever used tradition, but 
has not been limited by it. Education in Canada has 
not been given as a means of producing definite patterns 
of workers, doctors, lawyers, and ministers of the 
Gospel, but as a process of developing men who value 
manhood as a greater asset than their particular work 
- in life. This creative instinct, fostered by self-assertion 
as an educational theory varies with the strength of 
certain fundamental qualities of character. One may 
mention love, faith, fear and reverence as indicative of 
the inner life. These have distinguished men from 
time immemorable. They: are especially strong in 
young life. Servile adherence to traditional modes will 
stultify their action The evil differences of faction, the 
strife of parties, the revolts of nations would disappear 
if their full development were guarded sacredly. From 
the early beginnings of Canadian educational pro- 
cedure, one may safely conjecture that the twentieth 
century holds a renaissance of manhood should the 
schools cherish that reverential quality of character 
which regards living as a sacred duty, and by which 
the wonder of the world, the secret things of life, the 
mysteries of being are approached with a full sense of 
their worthiness and value. 

Respecting government, this same process of en- 
grafting is more conspicuous than in matters of educa- 
tion, The new policy is free to move upon the tradi- 
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tional practice. Anglo-Saxon peoples have practised 
government till the yielding of private desires for the 
common good has become a second nature. Hobbes says 
that the principle underlying it is contained in the 
statement: “I authorize and give up my right of gov- 
erning myself on this condition, that thou give up thy 
right.” The inner life of the Canadian Government 
will be found in the interpretation and the carrying out 
of this principle, and in the details of policy which flow 
out of Canada’s particular problems. 

With respect to these, we find that there is the same 
reverence for law, the same patience under pressure as 
characterise the citizen of Britain. Stability is our 
great asset. In those regions where difficulty of access 
makes justice a slow process, and where the absence of 
human intercourse, as the older settlements know it, 
leads a man back to his fundamental and natural con- 
ceptions of relationships, we find the original standards 
of right still paramount, and the practice of the few, 
where law is not conspicuous, is as reasonable as the 
custom of the many, where evidences of justice are so 
prominent as to intrude upon one’s notice. 

In our distinctive applications of government, we 
find an aggressive righteousness, Too much encroach- 
ment on privileges and individual rights is not endors- 
ed, but where the status of Dominion autonomy is being 
qualified, we find the strength of character in our rulers 
sufficient to combat infringement of parliamentary 
rights. All this is illustrative again of youthful virility 
and political enthusiasm. So long as the many are 
forced to yield individual privileges for the common 
good, so long will reverence for common law exist; and 
where Canada faces her particular problems with con- 
sideration and tolerance, there is the reserve power laid 
away for times of strain and for seasons of crisis. 

So far we have dealt with the broader aspects of 

anadian character as found in education, industry and 
government. There are left those particular efforts, 
which have been at all times and in all places indicative 
of the inner and spiritual qualities of a people, and in 
these Canada has more reason to be proud than even 
in the former. Ideals of government are a heritage; 
educational practice may be acquired; industrial effort 
is a necessity in a new land; but vision and imagination 
in creative art are qualities not generally found in a 
people just emerging from the pioneer stages of their 
development. Greece took six hundred years of practice 
in Babylonian and Egyptian models before she created 
a true Attic style of expression. Canada is already in 
the throes of a new birth. A century ago, she consisted 
of a few scattered settlements along the St. Lawrence, 
by the coasts of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and 
on the shores of the Lower Lakes. Her peoples were 
then engaged in arduous labor—pioneer work, clearing 
the forest and bringing a new soil under cultivation, but 

“Peasant blood of peasant lineage is no bar to 
things Divine, 

Think not labor with the cattle makes your instinets 

more bovine.” 

From those strenuous days ef preparation comes the 
vision of strength and power, vigor and energy; from 
the physical environment of lake and forest, mountain 
and stream, comes the imaginative interpretation, the 
afterglow of strong effort and colossal endeavor. The in- 
ner life of Canadian workmanship is finding a distine- 
tive resting place in those landscapes which mark the 
work of the “Group of Seven” from the work of other 
artists. We have mentioned that we are yet “straddlers” 
in the ages. No distinguishing characteristics can be 
attached as labels, The Victorian Age has gone. The 
new age is settling in a new mould, and we are confident 
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that Canadian art of the Twentieth Century will receive 
its impetus and type from the efforts of these early 
painters. There will be a greater freedom of line, but 
the inherent strength will be there also. There will be 
beauty and charm, but no fantastic delineation, no 
pandering to the propriety and agreeableness of multi- 
tudes, to the sacrifice of vigor and power; no “minister- 
ing to the impious luxury of the Vatican” as did 
Raphael. We do not look for the metaphysical and the 
fantastic, but we do expect to see wonder wedded to the 
beauty of strength, and charm issuing from the pageant 
of Labor. 

In Literature, as in Art, we have the early begin- 
nings, possessing a strong, distinctively Canadian qual- 
ity. Whether it be prose or poetry, the endeavor to 
express feeling for landscape or sunset, Aurora or Mid- 
night Sun, is evidence of a large amount of under- 
current of emotion in Canadian Citizens, regarding 
elements of environment. Wordsworth speaks of poetry 
as emotional stress remembered in tranquility. We have 
not arrived yet at the stage of peaceful contemplation of 
Canada’s landscape beauties. The feeling for them is 
still moving as subconscious concomitants of daily life, 
seeking intellectual interpretation only in seasons of 
stress. 

In Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, he quotes Fletcher’s 
aphorism: “Let me make the songs of a people, and you 
shall make its laws.” The ‘history of the Stuarts in 
Scotland is a tale of clan jealousy and divided interest. 
It was the songs of Burns that brought Scotland back 
to a national consciousness. In Canada, we have divid- 
ed interests and trade jealousy. East is East, and West 
is West. As yet there are mere bubblings of a national 
fervor. ‘The Great War stirred us. Its close emphasised 


the immense geographical barriers, and the consequent 


diversion of commercial bias. Tuneful rhymes from 
the pens of Pauline Johnstone, Bliss Carman and 
Charles D, Roberts, have expressed something of a love 
for Canadian scenery, but their efforts are fragmentary 


and lack the full rich-flow of national song. Yet there - 


are beauties. in the Canadian Rockies that rival the 
Trosachs; majestic harmonies that surpass those of the 
Scottish Highlands. There are wonder spots in the 
Niagara Peninsula that excel all that can be found in 
Ayrshire, and a magical atmosphere, the like of which 
has no parallel in Britain. To the true poet we are 
burdened with phantasma. Yet the critics say we have 
no ghosts. It is the duty of the Canadian poet to create 
ghosts, to throw glamor over scenery, to infuse spirit 
into base material, and to breathe into this Canadian 
tissue the soul of the nation. 

The novel is at present the only medium for depict- 
ing scenes that are at once Canadian and permanent, 
and Quebec, at the time of the Conquest is more favored 
than any other spot in Canada. The romance of anti- 
quity clings to the Heights of Abraham. Yet the 
adventurous and the daring, the intrigue and: the secret 
artifice, are not confined to human beings of old time. 
No one felt the romance of the Wessex moors till Hardy 
threw over them the glamor of his tales, and the Doone 
Valley awoke to being when Blackmore gave it a local 
habitation and a name. It is not the time nor the cir- 
cumstance; it is not the historical relation that we lack, 
but the artist’s eye that sees with an Olympian detach- 
ment, the accommodation of our Canadian genius to 
the special conditions of the inheritance. 

Lastly, we find in Canada a strong appreciation for 
good music. . Eastern centres have ever fostered this 
by yearly festivals, and their example is being copied 
throughout the Dominion. There is little, however, 
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of Canadian composition that is world famous, and 
hardly any that exhibits the Canadian feeling as Grieg 
does the Norwegian, and as Sibelius does the ‘Finland- 
ian. The great composers are national. ' The Italian 
and German operas are distinct in their national char- 
acteristics. Canada has no great symphony, no oratorio, 
but, if we can judge by the small attempts that have 
come into national prominence, we perceive the domin- 
ance of the major chord, and the sequence of broad, 
solid harmonies. There is an indication of stability 
in the musical transition and resolution, and an absence 
of syncopation, and irregular unbalanced melodies. 

In conclusion, we would emphasise the quality of 
vigor as a characteristic of Canadian inner life in © 
industry and government; of tolerance and freedom in 
education, and of strong feeling for the good in artistic 
perception. We have had sixty years of stern experi- 
ence as a nation, during which period the Dominion of 
four provinces with confined interests has expanded 
into a Dominion of nine with problems of unification 
having no parallel, unless it be in the Union of South 
Africa. Yet there has been no faltering, no “rest and 
be thankful” methods, but a continuous application of 
intelligent thought on the most beneficial procedure 
for the binding together of the separate parts into a 
compact whole. Strength of will, and stability of pur- 
pose have been our greatest assets in this achievement. 

A nation is not great because of its size, or for the 
extent of its population. It is the average citizen that 
sets the degree of reputation. Education is nought 
without the spark of creative genius in the teacher. 
Industry .is dead without the men of talents and per- - 
severance to guide it. Culture is a nebulous vapor with- 
out the soul of the artist behind it. In a noted Greek 
myth, Perseus was accompanied on his hazardous enter- 
prise by Mercury and Minerva. Aggressive courage and 
prudence were his companions In another myth we 
read of Cupid wedding Psyche. In both of these we 
see that the intellectual qualities must be united with 
the emotional attributes to make the true man. 

There are all the tokens that Canada is equipped 
with men after the Greek ideal, and we can rest assured 
that our progress through the twentieth century will 
elevate us among the nations just so far as our manhood 
exhibits this union of mind and heart. 


STUART BROS. 
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Che Canadian Consrinusness 


By W. E. Hay. B.Parp., CALGARY NorRMAL ScHOOL 





HIS is Canada’s Jubilee Year. Preparations ,for 

Jubilee celebrations in all parts of the Dominion 
have quickened national self-consciousness. For the 
occasion countless reviews of Canada’s development are 
being produced; doubtless all will testify that we have 
made wonderful progress and have good reason to be 
jubilant. 

The interesting thing about progress is its presenta- 
tion of challenging problems. In the minds of those 
who are engaged in the work of education, a review of 
national progress readily provokes reflection upon our 
educational problems. The Jubilee event is to us a 
reminder of professional responsibility; right solutions 
to those problems must be obtained. To deal intelli- 
gently with our educational problems we should know 
definitely what it is that we desire to accomplish in the 
education of the young in our schools. The first most 
important question is: what should be the aim of educa- 
tion for our people? 

If we take formation of character to be our aim the 
next question is: what do we mean by character? Of 
what does it consist? Different peoples may have differ- 
ent conceptions of what constitutes the good life; even 
for the same people character may have had different 
meanings in different periods of their history. In any 
case it seems to hold good that in character there is 
implied the individual’s usefulness to society. A defin- 
ition of character acceptable to any people in their day 
expresses their conception of what is at that time 
implied in that usefulness. The nature of the individ- 
ual’s usefulness to society depends upon (1) the nature 
of the needs which at the time society recognizes as vital 
for it, and (2) the nature of the purposes towards the 
attainment of which society is at the time working. As 
changes occur in social, economic and political con- 
ditions, new needs are experienced, new purposes are 
chosen and new policies are formed by this people or 
that to ensure satisfactory national development. As 
with individuals, so, too, with peoples—each must work 
out his own salvation in his own way according to his 
appreciation of values. Any people may take character 
to be the aim of education, but the conception of char- 
acter and the corresponding fprocess of inientional 
‘education used by one people may, in many particulars, 
be different from the conception and process used by 
another. The questions for us are: How do we define 
character? What needs are recognized by our people 
as vital to our national well-being? What worthy pur- 
poses have we in process of achievement? What is the 
nature of the individual’s usefulness to the organized 
part of human society within our confines? What 
estimate of ourselves have we formed? 

On almost all occasions on which Canadians have 
either competed with, or co-operated with, other peoples 
in the performance of important works they have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their resourcefulness, initiat- 
ive, conscientiousness, diligence and reliability. The 
Canadian is quick to take in a situation ; he adapts him- 
self readily to new conditions; he is conscientious in his 
efforts to do his part well; and there is withal a pleas- 
ing wholesomeness about him in which earnestness, up- 
rightness, self-reliance and respectfulness are predom- 
inant, 

Like the Britishman the Canadian is susceptible to 
influence of traditions. Many of his distinguishing 


traits of character are attributable, in a large measure, 
to his regard for certain traditions. One of the most 
influential of these is respect for properly constituted 
authority in home, in church and in state. Another is 
insistence upon possessing rights of lawful personal 
freedom, of freehold tenure and of self government. 
Probably equal in strength to either is love of justice 
and of fair-play. Traditional too with the Canadian is 
equality of opportunity for every individual to become 
what, in proportion to his capabilities, he should. 


Thus we can account for the character of the ideals 
that are most attractive to Canadians. Clean living, 
respectability and high thinking are dominant ideals 
in any fairly representative Canadian home. The con- © 
tinuance of national development that ensures cohesion 
of sections, unity and stability has always been a 
cherished ideal for citizens of public spirit in all parts 
of Canada. Canadians are a truly democratic people 
who appreciate and hold in high regard the benefits of 
self-government and of a first-rate judicial system. 


What things chiefly have Canadians done that may 
be taken as an earnest of what they ‘may yet do for 
human progress? Canadians have cultivated a spirit of 
tolerance which, were it prevalent to an equal degree 
in all countries of the world, would make possible a 
larger measure of happiness for humanity. Canadians 
have worked out a system of representative, responsible 
federal self-government that is proving a serviceable 
model for improvements in forms of government to be 
used within the British Empire and generally in all co- 
operative systems wherein local autonomy most be 
harmonized with central control of policies for common 
good. It is also worthy of mention that the young 
people of Canada have remarkable physical vigor, cour- 
age and endurance, and have shown on many occasions 
unquestionable ability to enter any contest as “a force 
to be reckoned with.” 

The homeland of Canadians is a large country with 
a comparatively small population distributed unevenly. 
Agriculture, will, for many years, continue to be the 
leading industry. All Canadians are closely in touch 
with rural life; their environment consists of Nature’s 
more impressive forms—lakes, prairies, mountains, for- 
ests. The whole country is wonderfully rich in natural 
resources. - Canada’s potentialities as a productive 
country are incomparable. The challenge of Nature to 
Man’s enterprise and industry is ever present to Can- 
adians. Canadians as a people can hardly avoid being a 
hardy, intrepid, energetic, aggressive people. In many 
parts of Canada pioneering will continue for years. 

Now, if the foregoing analysis is, in the main, a true 
estimate of qualities of character, disposition, ideals, 
achievements, prospects, and environment of our people, 
it seems reasonable to infer that, for us, one constituent 
of character, as the aim of education, should be thor- 
oughness. The tendency to thoroughness is clearly 
manifested in our sincerity, conscientiousness, reliabil- 
ity and diligence. To be true to our disposition we must 
withstand temptations to cover superficially too wide 
fields of endeavor ; our way is to be thorough-going—we 
may be slow but we are thorough; we would rather 
know a limited number of things well than have a 
partial or superficial knowledge of many things. The 
method of procedure in getting along that is in keeping 
with our disposition is to select carefully what is good 
and necessary to do, to limit our endeavor to that and 
to do it thoroughly. The probability of satisfactory 
national growth remains encouraging in proportion to 
our practice of thoroughness in all that we undertake. 
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Our definition of character must be also in terms of 
self-reliance. Inasmuch as Canada is a young country 
in which pioneer work must continue, a country rich in 
natural resources and potentially a wonderfully pro- 
ductive country, courage, originality, initiative and 
adaptability on the part of her people is necessary for 
national prosperity. These are qualities in line with 
individualistic aim of education. In Canada our inter- 
ests are mainly with the individual as an- individual— 
with him who must carry on more or less alone depend- 
ing on his own resources. We have as yet few social or 
other problems which are solvable only by our resorting 
to the use of the man-in-the-mass theory. For us the 
aim of education should remain more individualistic 
than socialistic. Self-reliance is natural to us as a 
pioneering people and it is needed for the work that is 
ours in a new country. 

Another constituent of character, according to the 
Canadian conception of its meaning, is intelligence, 
practical intelligence or good common sense. Vital needs 
of national growth demand the cultivation of practical 
intelligence as well as, and along with, self-reliance, and 
for the same reasons. 

Canadians could not be true to dominant traditions 
which have helped to form Canadian character without 
their practice of integrity in all things. As we value 
our inheritance of values so must we hold integrity in 
high esteem as we hope to have commercial, political or 
any other kind of prosperity and equally with our fore- 
fathers hold the respect and confidence of other peoples, 
so must we recognize the intrinsic worth, and the im- 
portance to us, of integrity. 

Two things remain; both are inherent in Canadian 
life; one is a deep respect for those things of vital 
importance to the well being of human society, as, for 
example, law, religion and true charity; the other is 
what may, for lack of a better name, be termed magna- 
nimity, including tolerance. The history of our nation- 
al development, short as it is, is nevertheless replete 
with examples of our people being a high-souled people 
having stability, composure and good common sense, 
exercising tolerance without any sacrifice of loyalty. 
The history of Confederation movement sparkles with 
the instances of magnanimity—jewels in the crown of 
national character. 

Whatever else should for good reasons be included 
in our conception of character as the aim of education, 
surely these six must remain predominant: thorough- 
ness, self-reliance, intelligence, integrity, reverence for 
what holds society intact, and above all else magnan- 
imity, 

We might now go further and show how the defini- 
tion of aim of education in terms of the above-mention- 
ed six component parts of character or the good life, if 
accepted by our people, would affect our selection and 
our solutions of educational problems. We would real- 
ize that many of those with which we are working are 
properly not problems for us at all, especially for us in 
Alberta. On the other hand we are overlooking many 
problems that are important for us—those that arise 
from changes in social and economic conditions in our 
midst. We waste much time. trying to solve problems 
that, for us, are not real but known only from hearsay, 
although real enough ‘for others in ‘regions where 
changes in social and economic conditions are such as 
we will not experience for years, perhaps never. We 
might realize too that our courses of study are becoming 
fat and flabby and will not function as they should for 
us in Canada until there is much restriction in diet. 
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However, more of those things another time. In 
the meantime let us define the aim of education, getting 
it expressed in terms of our national needs and high 
purposes. 
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A Plea for Parents 


Nevire McCriune 


T’S a glorious feeling to have some one to blame when 
I things go wrong, it gives one such a virtuous and 
exalted feeling, far removed from the unpleasantness of 
life. Indeed, when one-is able to isolate the germ of 
blame, and call the world to see, one can confidently 
feel that ones’ full duty has been discharged. 

Now when children are not diligent, attentive, in- 
dustrious and agreeable in school, there is one obvious 
explanation—the home life is not all that it ought to 
be, or, to be more explicit, the mother is failing in her 
duty. When in doubt, let the lady have it; the verdict 
is sure to be a popular one. 

Well, assumed that I am now trying to champion a 
lost cause, I desire to appear on behalf of the parents. 

As promotors of public welfare, they are only part 
time workers. In the majority of cases their great work 
is to make a living for their children, to clothe, house 
and feed them, and keep them up to the standard of 
living set by the parents of the one child, so common 
in these days—the one child on whom his own parents 
and probably two sets of grandparents concentrate, to 
see that he has every distraction a child can have. 

Worn by the struggle to wrest from an unwilling 
world the means whereby bicycles, phonographs, radio, 
silk stockings and automobiles can be purchased, many 
fathers are too tired at the close of the day to be able to 
give close attention to the morals of their children. But 
of course there are still the mothers. They are not often 
allowed exemption under this clause, and the possible 
alibi which comes to mind is that the mothers are too 
busy with their societies, to give attention to their 
homes. But even that loses its point when we remem- 
ber that only one-tenth of the women belong to any 
society. | 

The alibi which we would respectfully urge on 
behalf of the mothers, is their bewilderment in the face 


of the new conditions that confront them, and the lack 
of training for the difficult task of guiding their child- 
ren. The youth of to-day have greater distractions than 
ever beset any generation. Many a mother finds herself 
staring at her offspring, with the dazed wonder of the 
hen who sees her children swimming on the pond. 

Teachers have been trained to teach. They are re- 
quired to satisfy a Board of Examiners, before they are 
allowed to teach, but motherhood is a haphazard affair. 
It requires no training or previous experience. Bringing 
a child into the world does not bring wisdom or under- . 
standing—though it does usually bring a strong desire 
for these things, because there is in most mothers the 
desire to understand their children, and a recognition 
of the difficulties of present conditions. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association might become a 
medium whereby a knowledge of child psychology could 
be disseminated with great profit to the home and the 
school, We have made rapid strides in material com- 
forts in the last twenty years—we have almost solved 
the problem of commodious living—it does seem reas- 
onable to hope that we might now devote some time and 
thought to the spiritual problems of our day. 

Parent-Teacher Associations are not a necessity, if 
they merely aim at being a Ladies’ Aid to the School 
Board, raising money by the usual methods for school 
equipment, or a social organization for the promotion 
of better bridge in the community, worthy as these aims 
are; but if the Society is a sincere coming together of 
teachers and parents to discuss and study the problems 
of childhood, the possibilities are unlimited. 

And in this work, the teachers should take the lead. 
They have the responsibility, because of their superior 
training for their work. They have something to give 
to the parents, and it is not only more blessed to give 
than to receive, but it is infinitely easier and pleasanter. 














DIAMOND JUBILEE 


WAKE the lute and tune the lyre, 
A Let your patriot song inspire 
National zeal in every choir 
For our Jubilee; 
Dominion’s dawn doth glow with fire, 
This our day draws ever nigher, 
Let your patriot flame burn higher 
In our Jubilee. 


From Gallic shores Jacques Cartier came, 
Drawn by love of earthly fame, 

Seeking in the royal name 

A new-found continent. 

From Albion’s shore the Pilgrims sought 
To worship God as Freedom taught, 

And Liberty was dearly bought 

And righteous government. 


Then battle raged on Abraham’s Height, 
Wolfe and Montcalm in the fight, 
Empire fell to England’s might 

And British sovereignty. 

At Saratoga, Burgoyne failed 

Thirteen states their freedom hailed, 

But Empire Loyalists prevailed 

O’er Empire’s destiny. 


Devoid of fear and jealous hate, 
Maritime and inland state 
Fourfold harmony create 

In new-found unity. 





From four there grew a chain of nine, 
Stretching in unbroken line, 

To a common rule incline 

And Federal amity. 


Awake the lute and tune the lyre, 
Maid and matron, son and sire, 
Patriot zeal doth love require 

In Federal unity. 

Dominion grew from east to west, 
Peace came as an honored guest, 
And Loyalty at Love’s behest 

In Empire fealty. 


Awake the lute, your anthem raise, 
Sing as chorus to your praise 
Three-score years of glorious days 
And growing unity. 

Keep the fabric in your loom 
Canadian till the stretch of doom, 
Here the Maple bursts to bloom 
In rich variety. 


Awake the Spirit of your state; 
Give fair acclaim, let foul abate 
Your Genius is at the gate 

Attend his entering. 

With lyric bard and lettered sage, 
He enters on his pilgrimage, 

While patriots turn the glowing page 
For your interpreting. 
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Che Immigrant 


Ye have lured me, great Dominion, from the land that 


gave me birth, 
From the lodges of my fathers, from the warm ancestral 
hearth; 
You have stirred within me, fancies that a youth alone can 
hold, 
Strong ambitions, deeply rooted, in a soil ten ages old. 
For my fathers worked as peasants in an English southern 
shire, 
Worked from sunrise unto sunset, worked as laborers for hire; 
With no leisure for soul-culture, and no time to pause in 
thought, 
Thanking God for health and vigor and the meal that labor 
brought. 
But a vision of the future flashed across my unlit mind, 
And the glowing spark within me was as vision to the blind. 


All around the sleepy hamlet where the peasant’s life was 
spent, 

Moved the lord of many manors, passing rich from farmers’ 
rent. 

Dutchman born of Dutchmen, for no Englishman was he, 

Fought for William Three in Ireland, and the manors were his 
fee. 

On the emerald lawns in summer passed the ladies lightly 
shod, 

In the cool of playing fountains, in the shade where aspens 
nod. 

One there was, who, like Diana, in the autumn of the year, 

Hunted by the hawthorn hedges, mine the task to carry gear, 

Ammunition, spade and hatchet, with a hungry ferret too; 

Pleasant was the pastime for me, light the work I had to do. 

Proud, defiant, calm and haughty, as the Amazon of old, 

She had none of English breeding, land to her was merely 
mould, 

Stuff to barter with and gamble, not to cherish as estate, 

Pound in honor with the family, bond to keep inviolate. 

Yet she roused a gnawing hunger, appetite for greater things 

Than the menial tasks she gave me, spade-work suiting under- 
lings. 

Slowly, slowly, moving upward, rising to the crest of thought, 

That my breeding was of England, came as matter to be 
wrought 

Into action for the future, for to satisfy my claim 

To the heritage that’s left me, for the value of a name. 

Peasant born, of peasant lineage, low-born never shall it be, 

While I boast the institutions of the freeborn left to me. 

So I left the foreigner’s service for the prairie and the plain 

Where the solitudes are boundless as the stars in Arthur’s 
Wain. 


Here no thousand-age tradition holds the populace in awe, 

Nor a long seignorial tenure with the sanctity of law. 

Here we take the truth of ages, fettered by no feudal gyves, 

All men build their soul’s experience on the structure of their 
lives. 

Equal in respect of manhood, liberty for each and all, 

Freedom ne’er so smiled upon us since the first initial fall. 

Spaces large as Europe’s kingdoms, scope for mind to mould 
anew, 

All Creation’s forces for us, work enough for all to do. 

Culture for uncultured masses, reason ranging to the skies, 

All vocation linked with leisure in a second Paradise. 

Here the food for hungry millions in the breaking of the soil, 

Here the ore for Vulcan’s smithy, meet for Vulcan’s god-like 
toil. 

Wider grows the range of Science, cease the terror and the fear, 

Heaven yields its deepest secret to a universal ear. 

Truths forgotten since Atlantis sank beneath the Western main, 

Wisdom of forgotten peoples guides a people’s hand again. 

Pathways made for ancient knowledge of an ancient nation’s 
lore, 

Kept securely in the ether, reach the realm of thought once 
more. 

’Tis our century opening outward, ’tis our own untrammelled 
age, 

All the past for future guidance, all its lore our heritage. 

All the future leading upward to a national event, 

All our genius brooding o’er it with a calm Divine content. 


Come the millions ranging westward, all desiring to be free, 
Settling on our untilled acres, from the east to western sea. 
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Speed the plough and turn the furrow, sow the seed and gather 
grain, 
Clear the forests for your timber, build your ships to sail the 
main. ; 
Spend the product of your labor in the teaching of the child, 
Let him learn the ancient culture, not the passions of the wild. 
You who lacked the leisured moment, and the meditative hour, 
Passed your lot in ceaseless labor, for the master’s greater 
power; 
Here your star is rising o’er you with a pure, serener light, 
Guiding all your course before you, where the haven is in sight. 
Peasant blood of peasant lineage is no bar to things divine, 
Nor can labor with the cattle make your instincts more bovine. 
Land is land and yields to labor bounty as it did of yore. 
Yours is not a careless gamble, nor an irksome weary chore, 
Never bond so light as labor in the field from day to day, 
Freely bound in Nature’s vineyard, tread your winepress as 
you may. 
Never yet was Nature fickle to the heart that loved her well, 
Never yet through all the ages has she lacked a tale to tell. 
All the men, renowned for wisdom, all the seers in every age— 
Moses, David, Shakespeare, Whitman—all have borrowed from 
her page 
Truths that live in every bosom, stores of universal charm 
Cheering hoary men in weakness, saving innocence from harm. 


Clearer grows the sunset rainbow, deeper shine the stars at 
night, 
Every dawn a brighter color comes upon the mountain height. 
In the magic of Aurora, in the hush that wonder brings, 
Broods the spirit of Creation, giving pause to lighter things. 
Mysteries live in Eastern wisdom that allure the Orient soul, 
Thoughts that challenge meditation, with Nirvana for the goal. 
On the prairie sterner precepts call for vigorous thought and 
will, 
Yet the prairie has no prophet, mysteries no longer thrill. 
Coming through the hazy distance with a dreamer in the van, 
Calling to the unborn nations, to the future super-man, 
There’s a people with a vision, couched in universal weal, 
With a wisdom that enhances all the joy that man can feel. 
Strike the shackles from your children, free them from the 
hoary past, 
In the balances of manhood are your ancient maxims cast. 
Manhood, with its fuller meaning, not as aptitude for toil, 
Nations have decayed before us in the eager race for spoil. 
Better industry were shattered by a comet from the sky 
Than that men should study Commerce so that gold may 
multiply. 
All your values and your standards qualified by gain and loss, 
Ruin currency of conduct, in Life’s assay prove dross. 


So my fancies run before me in the fervor of the chase, 

Filling all the silent future and the speculative space; 

Thoughts of leisure and of labor in the field of enterprise, 

In the stope of social progress see the great Dominion rise; 

See the temples of the dreamer, see the edifice of thought, 

See the genius of our nation in the work that she has wrought. 
—H. R. L. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
(Written for the A.T.A. Magazine.) 


Weather-beaten and gray it stands, 
Tiny dot on the harvest lands, 

Not very much to see. 
Porch at the end, where gophers play, 
Smelling of crumbs on a summer day, 
Row of windows, two or three 
Inside walls of sombre gray; 
Hung with torn and crooked maps, 
A broken blind that taps and taps; 
Not an attractive spot, you say, 
No, but here in this lowly station, 
Slowly is working an ancient law, 
And a temple is rising—we call it a nation, 
Without the sound of hammer and saw! 


Neture McCuuna. 
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higher Education in Canada 
A Sixty Years’ Retrospect 
By W. Evrerarp EpMmonps. 


F ROM the Jubilee Handbook we learn that the first 

census to be taken after Confederation, i.e., in 
1871, showed that twenty per cent. of the people of 
Canada were unable to read or write ; 681 891 persons 
were “going to school’; 5,145 were “inmates” of uni- 
versities and classical colleges ; and 7,756 were young 
ladies attending boarding schools. The number of 
universities and colleges was then 75, and that of board- 
ing schools 162. The number mentioned as teachers 
was 13,400, and as professors 264. This brief sum- 
mary may be regarded as representing the general 
status of education in Canada at the time of Confedera- 
tion, when the'system was simple in the extreme. 

The last decennial census, that of 1921, shows a 
marked contrast in the state of education in the Do- 
minion. By 1921 the proportion of illiteracy had been 
reduced to five per cent. of the whole population, while 
by 1925 the number of students attending educational 
institutions had reached the vast total of 2,228,869. 
Educational development has taken place along many 
lines. There are now agricultural, technical and night 
schools; schools for the deaf and blind; public and pri- 
vate commercial schools; kindergarten and _ teacher 
training schools; classical colleges and Indian schools; 
manual training, domestic science and vocational 
schools. Of the twenty-three universities now in exist- 
ence, seven have been established since Confederation, 
and of the eighty-five colleges, only twenty-four were 
founded before 1867. 

The greatest development during the past sixty 
years has taken place in the sphere of secondary educa- 
tion. At Confederation it included elementary work, 
high school, and a certain amount of university work. 
At a later date it came to include the academic and 
professional training of teachers, so that the secondary 
school was either a preparatory school for universities 
or a vocational school for teachers. The high school of 
to-day, on the other hand, is a continuation of the ele- 
mentary school—a means of extending general educa- 
tion without reference to vocation. How far the high 
school has travelled since 1867 may be seen from the 
fact that in 1925 high school grades enrolled over 
200,000 pupils, while only 10,000 were in normal 
schools, and only about 32,000 were taking regular 
courses at universities and colleges. Thus, it is likely 
that approximately eighty per cent. of these had no 
thought of taking up university work or entering the 
teaching profession, but were simply attending high 
school in order that they might secure a general educa- 
tion. High school work to-day can be taken in many 
rural schools, and the pupil’s certificate is usually taken 
at its face value by business men and the public at 
large. 

The number of students entering high school has 
increased enormously since the beginning of the present 
century. Until that time only the exceptional pupil 
completed elementary work and then entered the secon- 
dary school. To-day about thirty-five per cent. of those 
who attend. school enter on high school work either in 
the ordinary, technical or agricultural high school. 
Further, owing to regular attendance and better meth- 
ods of instruction, the pupil is ready for continuation 
work a year or two earlier than at the beginning of the 
century, so that to meet the requirements of compulsory 
attendance and child labor laws he must stay at school 
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and do continuation work. Furthermore, practically 
all pupils who are mentally capable of completing their 
elementary courses go on to secondary work. The high 
schools are crowded. The technical day school pupil, 
who was almost non-existent a few years ago, is now to 
the ordinary high school pupil in the proportion of one 
to seven. Continuation work has increased at an un- 
paralleled rate, but the demand for it has increased 
at a much greater rate. It is not without signifiance 
that 280,000 persons in educational institutions are now 
practically adults, i.e., are either over sixteen years of 
age, or are in classes designed for those who have dis- 
continued attendance at ordinary schools. 

A still more important feature, but one which can- ” 
not be described here at any length, is the raising of 
the status of the teacher. In earlier times the trained 
teacher was the exception. To-day with approximately 
60,000 teaching positions, there are over 10,000 stu- 
dents in schools for teacher training. Now the univer- 
sity instructor must have a doctor’s degree, the high 
school teacher a M.A, or B.A. degree, and it is no un- 
usual thing to find university graduates teaching in 
the elementary schools. Most of the universities now 
give short courses for teachers during the summer 
months, ‘while educational conventions held in spring 
and autumn enable the members of the teacher profes- 
sion to exchange ideas and discuss the many problems 
that they must solve if they -are really to be ‘masters 
in the Kingdom of Life.” 


Che New Confederation 


Witrrep Wess, M.A. 


HE New Confederation is one of far-sighted prov- 
inces establishing a system of university training 


for teachers. The charter members of this association 
for the promotion of a science and profession of Educa- 


‘ tion are British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova 


Scotia; they are the educational banner-bearers in the 
Jubilee Parade. of the provinces. And Alberta stands 
on the sidewalk among the other six watching the 
march of education pass her by. 

Alliance members may retort that Alberta stands 
foremost among the provinces in the solidarity of its 
teaching profession, and that such a solidarity signifies 
a strong right arm that can hold our educational ban- 
ners high above all others. Proposition granted; no one 
denies our ability to hold them high, but the fact re- 
mains that we run down to the Executive Council with 
our banners hugged to our chests, until the report em- 
anates from cynically minded people that the teachers 
of Alberta want only social recognition and more 
money. 

Shades of Uncle Tom and Remus! Social Recogni- 
tion and More Money, or Up From Slavery, by R.U.A. 
Teacher, published by A.T.A., Inc., net $1,000 a year 
and no janitor work. 

It sounds ludicrous, and yet it’s true. We have tried 
to lull the public into somnolent acceptance of educa- 
tion as a profession, and now they rise up like the Hit- 
tites and accuse us of base motives. 

Seriously, how can we expect the laity to think and 
act as though we were professors when only eight 
months of training equip us for the brush and chalk. 
Medicine, dentistry, law, engineering—all the profess- 
ions require university training from their candidates 
for membership, and yel we run along content with a 
barber’s term for teachers and expect to be thought of 
as educational technicians. 
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The first step in the cure is as simple as it is easily 
applied—the recognition by the Department of Educa- 
tion of a degree in education granted by the University, 
This is the simple measure taken by the legislatures of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. No 
large expenditure of money is required, no alteration 
in the Normal School training systems, simply a depart- 
mental recognition of the fact that a four to six years’ 
training in education at the University is sufficient 
qualification to teach in the public and high schools of 
the province. The courses are entirely voluntary, but 
they have the happy faculty of turning out each year 
a group of highly trained graduates in education. 

In the year 1926-27, sixty-eight graduates were reg- 
istered in the course in British Columbia, besides a 
large number of undergraduates. The inauguration of 
the scheme in Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia takes 
place next fall. -The attitude of the public of Nova 
Scotia is expressed in Special Correspondence from Hali- 
fax in Willison’s Monthly. The correspondent says: 

“Though we live in the East, there is no need in 
this sphere for the perpetually chilling influence of an 
east wind. Among the first measures to make the wind 
change, the Superintendent (of Education) has devised 
a plan of co-operation between the universities and the 
schools. He has adopted the excellent principle that— 
so far as it can be accomplished—the teachers of our 
children shall be men and women of academic training, 
rather than the hastily prepared products of a short 
period at normal school. And in order to carry this 
into effect, the Department of Education has arranged 
with different universities for special educational 
courses and practical work, which together with an Arts 
degree, it will accept as sufficient for a teacher’s license. 
While undergoing such preparation, the candidate 
teachers are to have access to local schools for experience 
in the practical exercises cf their future calling. 

“Already a considerable improvement is to be seen 
in the wider interest that has been aroused among the 
public. There is a new vigor of discussion about school 
affairs. Hints and proposals, of varying value or sug- 
gestiveness, have been pouring in. $3 

“It is as yet impossible to forcast all the advantages 
which this change will bring. Among them one may 
fairly hope to see at least an advance in the status and 
general ‘consideration’ (as the French would say) wh'ch 
may make the teacher’s career more attractive to the 
abler young men and women of these provinces... .The 
present purpose is to make educational work in the 
schools a genuine profession, as it is said to have been 
in those ‘good old days’ which older people profess at 
least to recall.” 

We have stressed the effect upon education as a pro- 
fession ; from the point of view of its practice, the effect 
would be not less salutary. There are problems of 
education peculiar to Alberta, problems which need 
immediate expert attention in the way of research, 
but we have few educationists qualified to deal with 
them. Fifteen to twenty trained men and women 
entering the profession yearly would provide a basis for 
experimentation that would go far to scientifically solve 
problems whose solution now rests in the opinions of 
departmental officials. 

As an Alliance we have repeatedly passed resolu- 
tions asking for the type of educational training adopt- 
ed by the provinces mentioned, but our fault has lain in 
the fact that we have not pressed for it as aggressively 
as for some of the other items of professional attain- 
ment. At the last Annual General Meeting of the Alli- 
ance, the following resolution was presented and adopt- 
ed by the delegates 
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“ResoLtveD: That we petition both the Provincial 
Department of Education and the University of Alberta 
for a six years’ course of training for teachers, leading 
to combined degrees in Arts and Education ; such course 
to be paralleled in scope and intensity with the training 
offered by the University in Law and in Medicine; and 
those who obtain diplomas in this course to be licensed 
to practise teaching. 

“And during last year’s session of the Legislature 
the Minister promised the Agricultural Committee that 
he would make a study of a plan for the higher training 
of teachers.” 

It is clear that if we are to keep our proper place in 
the forward march of education, the Minister of Educa- 
tion can do nothing less than present a plan for the 
Departmental recognition of university degrees in 
Education. 


Ceachers Win Court Action 
Against the Board 


DECISION of great importance to the teaching 
A profession of the Province of Alberta has just 
been handed down in a decision of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Ford in the case of Thoreson and others against the 
Blairmore Schoo] Board. The effect of the judgment 
is that a teacher’s salary in Alberta under the combined 
effect of certain sections of the School Act and the 
formal teaching agreement prescribed by the Minister 
is a monthly salary as distinguished from day to day 
and therefore that such money cannot be attached ex- 
cept at or after the end of any given month. 

Twelve teachers on the Blairmore school staff sued 
the Board for damages for wrongful dismissal in the 
fall of 1925. The case finally reached the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, where the Board was 
successful and recovered a judgment against the teach- 
ers for costs. 

The Board then proceeded to collect the costs by 
issuing a series of garnishee summonses against the sal- 
aries of the teachers as the employees of other school 
boards in the province. Three teachers had secured 
positions in Calgary and their salaries were garnisheed 
in February. An application was then made on behalf 
of these teachers to the master of the Supreme Court 
at Edmonton for an order setting aside these summonses 
on the main ground that there was no debt or accruing 
due at the time when the garnishee proceedings were 
started. The garnishee summonses in question were 
issued on February 26 and were founded on an affi- 
davit sworn on February 24. The Calgary School Board 
apparently, having some doubt in the matter, paid the 
moneys attached into court at Edmonton. 

The master held that under the School Act a teach- 
er’s salary accrues due frorn day to day rather than 
monthly and therefore the teacher’s salary was attach- 
able by garnishee proceedings even before the end of 
the month and he accordingly dismissed the teachers’ 
application. From his judgment an appeal was taken 
to Hon. Mr. Justice Ford, who in a judgment just hand- 
ed down reverses the master’s decision, orders the sum- 
monses set aside and that the moneys paid into court be 
paid out to the teachers, and at the same time directs a 
stay of execution for ten days pending an appeal to the 
appellate division. 

The result is very gratifying to the teachers of the 
province as otherwise they would be in a position quite 
different from other salaried persons and _ officials 
throughout the province. 
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What Price Confederation? 





IXTY years ago while orators and statesmen ’in 

Canada and the maritime provinees were touring 
the country painting glowing pictures of a British Dom- 
inion extending from sea to sea, bound together by 
bands of steel, developing her rich and varied resources 
and selling them in the home market, shrewd far-seeing 
business men especially in the maritime provinces 
shook their heads and with equally strong conviction 
though with less attractive eloquence protested that it 
could not endure. It has endured, for sixty years, but 
at what price? 

The strongest opposition to Confederation came 
from the colonies of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
These provinces were prospering by a brisk trade with 
the United States in fish and other products of the prim- 
ary industries. They feared that tariff rates dictated 
by a federal parliament would shut out American goods 
and hence cut the maritime products off from the mark- 
ets to the south, and that because of the difficulty of 
communication their industries would not be able to 
find new markets in central Canada. Precisely that 
has come to pass. Tariffs have crippled industry. Fish- 
ermen from Nova Scotia have migrated in the thousands 
to find ‘a more profitable home in the United States. 
Nowhere in Canada is education so hampered for lack 
of financial support. The very best products of their 
schools and universities leave their native province to 
find outlet for their intellectual energies in Western 
Canada or the United States. So great has been the 
financial depression in the maritime provinces that in 
the last few years the movement to secede from federa- 
tion and return to the status of a separate British Col- 
ony, has grown to considerable strength in Nova Scotia. 

Somewhat similar is the situation in the Middle 
West. The farmer of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta must find a market for his wheat. It should 
sell readily in the American markets where the hard 
northern variety is needed to mix with the softer pro- 
duet of the warmer climate to make a grain marketable 
in Europe. But if wheat is to go south American man- 
ufactured goods must be allowed to move north as return 
eargo. High tariffs shut them out; the western farmer 
must buy from the central Canadian manufacturer and 
find: new markets for his grain. The same applies to 
Alberta coal, The prohibitive cost of transportation 
makes it impossible for our coal to compete successfully 
in the Ontario market with the excellent hard product 
of the Pennsylvania mines. 

All the way, Confederation has had to fight for its 
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life against geography. It is a natural law that lines of 
trade should run north and south, the colder climates 
exchanging their hardy products for those things which 
can grow only in the higher temperatures. We have 
forced those lines east and west. While the maritime 
and prairie provinces have been bearing the brunt of the 
conflict, Ontario and Quebec have prospered. They 
have become rich manufacturing provinces well pro- 
tected by the tariffs ‘they are able to dictate by virtue of 
their controlling voice in the Canadian Parliament. 
One of the strongest motives behind the Confedera- 
tion movement of 1867 was the desire to preserve in 
North America the British traditions of law, liberty and 
culture and about those traditions to build up a Can- ° 
adian nationality. Worthy effort has been expended 
to keep this young Dominion united under British 
institutions. But no political unity can permanently 
exist which does not provide for material prosperity of 
all parts of the union. If a Canadian nationality is 
worth the price, and we believe it is, then all parts 
should help to pay. If the demands of the maritime 
provinces presented in their memorial to the present 
Dominion Parliament, for lower freight rates over 
government railroads into Canada and lower tariffs 
should meet with a ready response then the argument 
of the secessionist would be answered. Should the ery 
of the West for outlets for her wheat, markets for her 
coal, capital to develop her resources be heeded even at 
the expense of the central Canadian manufacturer and 
banker, then the citizens of the prairie provinces would 
be willing to submit to such tariffs as are necessary to 
give the eastern industries a fair profit. 
In 1864 the United States: refused renewal of the 
Reciprocity Treaty with Canada, thereby forcing the 
British provinces into Confederation as the only alterna- 
tive to annexation. In the last fifteen vears the United 
States has excluded our goods by a high tariff wall, 
compelling us this time, let us hope, to closer co-opera- 
tion between the provinces. An inter-provincial con- 
ference is to be held in the near future. If the repre- 
sentatives of the different provinces know they are sup- 
ported by people who really desire to make Confedera- 
tion a success, they will approach their task not as 
Albertans, Nova Scotians, or representatives of Ontario, 
but as, first of all, Canadians; and in that spirit they 
should find the solution to their economic problems. 
During the four years of European war this young 
country was able to accomplish great things owing to 
the unselfish patriotism of the citizens of all sections 
of the Dominion. Should we be less capable of patriotic 
sacrifice for a great constructive work of peace? How 
much are Canadians willing to pay for Confederation? 


“BLUENOSE” 
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Jubilee Invocation 
(By E. J. THORLAKSON, Medicine Hat, Alta.) 


OME and country—words linked together in hu- 
man speech, words of great power to stir the 
hearts of men. No matter where we may be our 
thoughts dwell lovingly on memories of our childhood 
home and the land that gave us life. No matter how 
harsh that home or that land may appear to be, there is 
something—something tugs at the heart, a deep and 
tender yearning which dwells in the plumbless depths 
of the spirit of man. 

Canada’s soldiers, fighting overseas, referred to their 
native land as “God’s Country”, and God’s country it 
was to them—a land of peace and rest and joy. How 
they longed for the hush of its summer nights and the 
sheen of its boundless prairies covered with beautiful 
snow. Perhaps beneath its blue sweeping sky they 
would find: again the gleam which they had lost in the 
turmoil of a world gone mad. 

Not in pomp and display is found the true measure 
of patriotism. Like true love it is woven into the fabric 
of one’s being and finds expression in constructive and 
loving action. Too often in our eagerness to dramatize 
our emotions we lose our sense of values and mistake the 
outward and visible effect for the inner and ,invisible 
cause. 

On the birthday of our Dominion we stand at the 
gateway, looking over the road that has been travelled, 
and turning toward the pathway that is still untrod. 
Thus we stand, looking over the achievements of the 
past, and turning with radiant faces toward the dawn 
of fresh possibilities. If our patriotism is true it acts 
like leaven within us, animating our spirits with the 
wonder and the glory and the vibrant promise of life. 

O Canada! We are prepared to step out into the 
Great Adventure. We know there are undreamed of 
possibilities within our reach. We hear their whispers 
in fields of waving grain, we catch their breath in frag- 
rant woods of pine and fir, we feel their presence in the 
brooding majesty of thy mountains. 

Our creed is the creed of indomitable youth; our 
guide is the light of clearest idealism and faith. We 
will seize the infinite life forces about us and make them 
ours. Canada, land of youth and promise, we dedicate 
ourselves to live up to the highest within us, never to 
falter, never to doubt. 


Editorial 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 


O* would like to give to this present issue of the 

Magazine a note which is at once compelling and 
heroic—something with the timbre of the trumpet blast, 
that will gather the Canadian mind into one supreme 
mood of national eclat, in which past achievements and 
future ambitions merge in a common brilliancy of pride 
and purpose. 

Patriotism is not a mere sentimental cherishing of 
narrow view-points; it is not a petting of emotional 
stimuli consequent upon a recollection of childish 
associations. It is rather a broad appreciation of 
direction in national affairs, combined with a deep 
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feeling of faith and trust in a country’s ideals. It is 
therefore Janus-like. It looks back for the interpre- 
tation of present weal or woe; it looks forward towards 
the unfolding of ideals in national character. 

One will gather from this that the essence of true 
patriotism is in action, and that the fervor and 
enthusiasm of celebration in time of national festivity, 
is but the afterglow following a period of hard and 
unified labor. This is especially so in this period of 
rejoicing. The sixty years of Federal Union have 
been fraught with tremendous difficulties. Every 
Cabinet since 1867 has been confronted w:th problems 
of policy, growing out of the gradual expansion of the 
Dominion. Statesmen have had to make their own 
political paths, to manufacture their own means of 
conveyance and to interpret constitutional theory to 
minds unused to British practices. 

In our backward glance we see the profound success 
of the Confederation. It has been, not merely a union 
by Act of Parliament, but by consent and general 
estimate. Because of the union of heart as well as of 
law, Canada has reason to be proud. A contented 
nation is of more value than many mountains, and a 
satisfied people than broad prairies. Popular thanks- 
giving is due on July ist. For this reason,-that our 
exaltation comes from the hearts of people realizing 
they have a government righteous and worthy, which is 
capable of carrying forward the principles which guided 
the Fathers of Confederation into the future ages when 
distinctions of nationality will grow after a Canadian 
pattern. 


Che West in the Making 


\ By R. B. F. 





O the teacher fresh from the east the prairie school 

of twenty years ago presented a variable aspect. 

There were teachers’ agencies in Edmonton, Moosomin 
and other centres, where the novice might for a two 
per cent. commission “check through” to openings 


more or less desirable in this new land. And here the. 


words of the old college ditty might be made to apply 
with special aptness and force: 


“We think it is no sin, sir 
To take you novices in, sir, 
And rob you of your tin, sir—” 


These agencies, be it said, were not conducted by 
the Department of Education, but were the altruistic 
efforts of various individuals to fleece the not-too-wide- 
awake teacher who had failed to secure a local appoint- 
ment, or who had arrived too late upon the scene to 
obtain a desirable school near the city of his choice. 

To this class of tardy arrivals from the East I myself 
belonged, and Saturday of a late July day saw me well 
on my way from Edmonton travelling north and west 
in a livery rig. There were thirty odd miles and more 
of slow painful travel over a trail washed by recent 
rains and heavy with sticky black loam. ‘“Mucilagin- 
ous” is Martha Ostenso’s word. 

Monday morning found me:at:the school, of the 
customary rural type of that day. Children of German 
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and Austrian: parentage predominated. The older 
grades had already acquired the English language. <A 
few, battling with the initial difficulties of learning, 
knew no English at all, for German was the language 
of the home and of the church, the latter a tiny affair 
of logs and sodded roof a mile and a half away. The 
parents had brought with them tender memories of the 
Fatherland. They spoke of it in reverent, low-toned 
voices as one speaks of the departed. But for them 
it was a living memory, a warmly alive thing. The 
“decree absolute” of divorce betwixt the new world and 
the old had not yet been effected—for that takes time: 
It was strenuous work this homesteading. this toiling 
with oxen, the turning of new furrows, and the labori- 
ous harvesting. In common with their men folk the 
women worked in the fields, toiling early and late, their 
gay head-dress adding a splash of color to the sombre 
black which they usually wore. The joys of the new 
land were not undiluted. But for the most part they 
were an earnest, vigorous people with none too much of 
this world’s goods, yet possessed of vim and vitality and 
not without a helpful vision of the future. They were 
builders. They were home-makers in the best sense 
of the word. 


The school was of course the teachers’ point of im- 
mediate contact with these people. The children were 
bright-eyed youngsters not so far behind their Cana- 
dian cousins in natural ability or class standing. They 
were a contentedlv happy lot. To the tinkle of their 
dinner pails over the prairie came the sound of merrv 
children’s voices in the morning. They worked and 
thev sang with a might. Die Lorelei has never been 
rendered with more affectionate warmth and gusto than 
by these children of a lazy summer afternoon to the 
haze of the far-off hills and the broad, warm sweep of 
virgin prairie. 

The school stood on a gently rising slope in a bit 
of prairie wilderness. In the late afternoon sunshine 
purple shadows stole from the hill-tops with a silent, 
caressing touch. Wild flowers grew in profusion. and 
with September the sloughs were alive with bird life 
and the echo of the sportsman’s rifle. With the passing 
of weeks, the colors of autumn decked the landscape. 
The yellow and gold of the passing season showed in 
the leafage. On all sides the whirr of the threshing- 
machine was heard, and long stretches of vellow stubble 
sleamed in the late autumn sunshine. With the frosts 
the leaves fell and the poplars:and cottonwoods stood 
out bleak and bare against the emptiness of their sur- 
roundings. Covotes roamed the hills and made dismal 
the nights with their murderous howling—a fitting 
hackeround to the bleakness and bareness of the depart- 
ing season, 

December found us deep in the midst of rehearsals 
for the concert. in which everyone took part. All the 
narents came. The proceeds went to the school library. 
The New Year saw the school with almost fifty books 
on the shelves; some history, some standard fiction, 
such nature material as was obtainable. But their 
tastes ran to history and Ernest Seton Thompson, with 
Charles G. D. Roberts a good second. 

To the writer it is still a bit of erude but worth-while 
experience. The pupils of that day are now the men 
and women of the present, with comfortable homes and 
well-established faith in their Canadian heritage. Cana- 
dian in thought. in instinct, in training, thev have left 
the old-world of Central Europe far behind _Thev have 
been assimilated into our growing Canadian nation 
with the traditions of a newer world and the inspira- 
tions of a newer country. 
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Canton Crepe Silk Dresses 


And such a marvellous assortment of plain color Crepes and Print- 
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Better Type Silk Dresses 
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Che Common School and the 
Individual 


By W. WALLACE, M.A., F.R.S.E. 





ee cee: are too many misfits in the world—round 


pegs in square holes. One sufficient cause is the 
failure of our educational system to recognize and 
develop the native powers and tendencies of individual 
pupils. In this way society gets much less than the best 
service out of its citizens, who in turn get much less 
than the greatest personal satisfaction out of their 
efforts. 

The present system of primary education receives 
children of every type of individuality, and aims at 
turning out a standardized, product at the end of the 
school course. h 

The standard in common vogue, in so far as it is 
cultural, has a distinctly literary bias. The set of 
readers in use in Alberta is almost purely literary. In 
so far as the standard is practical, it is not sufficiently 
individual to be educative; the directive and initiative 
functions of the teacher are too much in evidence; and 
the desire for visible results of an attractive order is too 
strong. 

The mode of activity employed, viz: by simultaneous 
movement in large groups, or classes, according to 
standardized specification, called a curriculum, is adapt- 
ed only to instructional work; which therefore consti- 
tutes the bulk of the activity of the school periods. True 
education—the continuous evolution of the innate 
faculties of the individual—is incidental chiefly. 

A naturally good teacher, by her personality and 
method, will succeed in inspiring some real educative 
effort on the part of her pupils, as she covers the various 
parts of the curriculum. That is inevitable. But with 
a teaching staff, like that of Alberta, which contains 
such a large proportion of verv young and inexperienced 
teachers without professional ambition, real educative 
effects are more likely to he accidental than incidental. 

Furthermore, the definition of education, as the pro- 
cess of unfolding and developing the innate powers of 
the individual, is not sufficiently explicit. The innate 
tendencies of the individual are as important, psychol- 
ogically and socially, as the innate nowers with which 
they are naturally associated. And these are not only 
completely ignored by the current system, with its class- 
es and curricula, but are. excepting w here they are un- 
usually strung, practically steam-rollered out of exist- 
ence. 

There is perhaps no possible way of preserving 
and developing individual tendencies which does not 
provide effective opportunities for the pupils to follow 
their own bent, with as little direction as possible, dur- 
ing a considerable part of the daily school period, es- 
pecially during the earlier years. As that means doing 
and making things for themselves, the business of the 
teacher during such hours would be rather that of an 
observer than of a director, her aim being to acquire a 
clear comprehension of the individual characteristics of 
each pupil, and to anticipate their immediate wants in 
so far as these must be provided for them. 

A certain amount of reorganization of school accom- 
modation and equipment would of course be necessary 
—how much can only he determined by experiment: 
but it would be very small to commence with and grow 
as the experiment proceeded. Courses of work are simply 
not wanted in this connection. When a pupil doesn’t 
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know what he wants to do, he is much more likely to 
get inspiration from his fellows than from the teacher ; 

but in the last resort, of course, it would always be open 
to the teacher to suggest something tentatively. The 
need for discipline would in general be non- existent. 
Children who are fully absorbed in their own “ploys” 

give no trouble. 

The use-and-wont motive which impresses children 
into school in the first instance is not in general suc- 
ceeded by any direct motive to learn. Effort may be 
prompted by a desire to “please teacher” and win her 
commendation; or by the ambition to excel compan- 
ions; or by the mere pleasure of successful activity. But 
such reactions are indirect and may become evanescent 
for trivial reasons. 

We know that reading, and writing, and drawing, 
and arithmetic are useful, and even almost indispens- 
able, instruments of daily life when sufficient skill in 
the use of them has been acquired. But how are child- 
ren to be impressed by the need to acquire that skill so 
that it may react as an effective motive power in stimu- 
lating effort in that direction? To expect them to 
accept the dictum of teacher or parent is psychologically 
feeble and impotent as a pedagogical position ; and the 
alternative of discipline is equally so. Yet that, for the 
most part, is the present position, the examination 
system being an important item of discipline. 

Under the plan now being discussed, on the other 
hand, the immediate usefulness of these and other 
instruments may be expected to appeal naturally to the 
young workers at a comparatively early stage, in the 
pursuit of their daily occupations. Thus the desire to 
learn arithmetic will automatically emerge out of the 
practice of measuring and counting incidental to most 
kinds of good construction work. The desire to learn 
to read will arise specifically out of the obvious advan- 
tage of being able to tap the sources of practical inform- 
ation available to the older pupils and to the teacher in 
the pursuit of their work. Curiosity regarding the 
sources of materials used and tools employed, will in 
due course stir up the desire to study Industrial Geo- 
graphy; while the desire to make simple sketches of 
projected work, and to keep records of work done, etc., 
will similarly furnish natural incentives to learn to 
draw and to write. For such; and all other, purely 
instructional purposes the methods of the classroom, as 
now, would be the proper vehicle, although the organiz- 
ation of the classes would have to ‘be somewhat different. 

The most serious obstacle to the carrying out of 
such a scheme would be the staff; and the scheme could 
only be initiated at a few odd points by teachers who 
were found to be adapted to that style of working, and 
who were besides attracted to the idea. These would 
do the pioneer work and accumulate experience regard- 
ing the actual requirements of the plan, material and 
pedagogical. Successful development would attract 
new recruits as required, and in due course the new 
schools would themselves produce the right kind of 
material to staff other ventures. 

Tt would be a foolish item of expense to send a com- 
mission to other countries in order to ascertain what 
was being done elsewhere in carrying out this kind of 
reform. The idea is being tried out at various points 
in accordance with what is, known as the “Dalton Plan.” 
But much more is to be gained both by the Province 
and bv the world at large, by making as many in- 
dependent starts as possible, and under as great variety 
of circumstances as possible. Little is to be gained by 
uniformity of experimental method at this stage. On 
the contrary. 


‘ 
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Neither need any great expense be incurred in mak- 
ing the experiments. Simplicity of means is of the 
essence of the plan; and teachers of the right mental 
calibre and outlook will be attracted, in the first in- 
stance, more by the novelty of the work and by the 
opportunities it affords for the intelligent application 
of initiative and resourcefulness than by extravagant 
salaries. 

It would also be inconsistent with the fundamental 
principle and aim of the plan to make any character- 
istic differentiation between country schools and city 
schools, except in so faz as the children themselves 
might give the lead in the matter. A part of the in- 
structional work conducted by the teacher might quite 
appropriately, as now, be more agricultural.in country 
schools. But to impose an agricultural tone on the 
personal work of the younger children would be antag- 
onistic to that freedom of initiative without which the 
children cannot be expected to exhibit and develop 
their native tendencies. The difficulty of keeping the 
young people on the land is not the result of the edu- 
cational system, but rather of the industrial system; 
and, in any case, it is absurd to suppose that all children 
born on farms are cut out for farming more than for 
other pursuits. Heredity does not run in such restrict- 
ed grooves. 

A. first approximation to a list of likely teachers 
for the purpose of initiating experiments on the lines 
outlined above might readily be obtained through the 
inspectorate and the teachers’ organization. <A suitable 

“promoter” should be appointed who would interview 
each of these teachers and study them closely in the 
conduct of their schools, with a view to reducing the 
list to the most likely half dozen. It would then be 
necessary to find an equal number of school boards, in 
different easily accessible parts of the province, that 
would be willing to submit their schools to the trying 
out of the plan, and distribute the selected teachers 
among them. The department should pay the cost of 
the new equipment required and perhaps arrange for a 
limited petty cash account in each case; and the teachers 
should then ke left to work the experiment out under the 
advisory supervision of the promoter. There seems no 
reason why the promoter should not be able to carry 
the interest of the existing authorities along with him. 


| Progress in Education 


T is clear that the teaching profession (if it may be 

so called) would lose many of its members if they 
lacked a certain confidence that a better day was coming 
for teachers. Hardly do two teachers meet when they 
do not air complaints of varying nature. But it would 
be more commendable for teachers to think more of 
constructive ideas for improvement rather than rest in 
a rut of vague dissatisfaction with their lot. For the 
outside thinking world is certainly not completely sat- 
isfied with education as it is. A recent writer in the 
“Trail” says: 

“That education has failed to take care of its duty is 
clear from the tremendous sale of shoddy and shady 
LICOPIRUAIING «Voce [s «4.95200 and from a sight of the mass of 
ee paucity that frequents the dark-hole com- 
edies, 


One of the most unsatisfactory features of the High 


School system as it would appear to the teacher is that 
he feels that too often the student is not profiting from 


the teacher’s efforts as he should. One of the great bug- 
bears of teaching is the disciplinary problem, and it is 
this disagreeable feature which causes so great a loss 
in the efficiency of a school and turns the teacher from 
his job with an unpleasant taste in his mouth. To state 
it more definitely—the teacher spends by far the greater 
part of his time and energy trying to train and instruct 
pupils of the poorer type who are least able to profit 
from his instruction, Meanwhile the better class of 
student is not educated as he should be. His standards 
are cramped by contact with the struggle of the teacher 
to train the weak pupil to pass the examination. It is 
this feature which makes the private school a more 
successful institution (other things being equal) —it 
eliminates from its roll many who would be a detriment 
to an intelligent class. 


It is admitted that if it were not for the presence of 
the incapable and the weak in the class, the quality of 
the teaching and the standard of achiev ement would be 
much better. And to show the need may I again quote 
from. the above article: “There is a tendency to say 
that education is helpless to dam the flood of bad taste 
and vulgarity that sweeps a young and’ prosperous 
country along with it. Unfortunately it does not try.” 
Now if this is true, it is a serious situation and some- 
thing should be done. Sooner or later we will have to 
adjust the course of study to meet the needs of those 
who do not profit as they should from things as they 
are. I am speaking of those who will probably not go 
to University or Normal School and who will depend on 
Public and High School for their education. Some mat- 
erial should be at hand which can confidently be placed 
before the student to study expecting a satisfactory re- 
sponse from him. When a teacher of Geometry spends 
half an hour trying to teach a child the customary way 
to designate an angle and then is uncertain whether the 
child has grasped it or not, it is time the pupil should 
discontinue the study of Geometry. But should he dis- 
continue his education? He probably feels that he needs 
some kind of education before he should begin to earn 
his living, but he evidently is unable to profitably 
study what is offered to him. He continues to attend 
school, but merely becomes a nuisance in the class. 
Whenever a strain in discipline is felt, something is 
wrong which should be faced and quickly remedied. He 
should study something he can assimilate. 


The objection which is instantaneously raised is 
that this would increase the number and bulk of studies 
which already is a burden to the teacher in a small High 
School. But with the release from the necessity of 
tolerating the nuisance in the High School the teacher 
should find that his school is running much more 
smoothly,-that, after all, his real job is that of the train- 
ing of the child in habits which best fit him for the 
practical duties of life, not that of acquisition of know- 
ledge. He can show him how to obtain and use know- 
ledge, and leave him with good habits of thought and 
action. The main contention here is that in every case 
the child should be actively engaged in work which he 
can and will do, and that he should feel the need of his 
proper self-development and ke willing to co-operate 
with the teacher in achieving that end. The teacher 
should not be there either to entertain the pupils nor to 
become the sport of any of them or their parents. The 
A.T.A. should ke the body to assert the need of educa- 
tional reform and every teacher in the Province should 
be béhind that organization in its demand for better 
education for the sake of themselves and their Country. 


—C. E. 
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Western Canada. The tre- 
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Canada as I See It 





By Purr J, Cottins, LeTHBripGEe 


t WAS a Scot who wished that we could “see oorse’ls 

as ithers see us” and there is surely sufficient 
Scotch blood in the Canadian-born population that they 
will be able to appreciate any criticism found’ in the 
following remarks by a Britisher resident in Canada for 
the past sixteen years, 

Though I must confess to strong and lingering 
affection for my native land I feel that I can thorough- 
ly participate in the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee 
of Confederation, a celebration which is justified from 
all points of view, and especially so if Canadians “from 
sea to sea” will take time and thought for a little pat- 
riotic “stock-taking”, will survey with just pride the 
achievement of the past sixty years and then humbly 
view the responsibilities of the future. Muse on what 
the “Fathers of Confederation” started sixty years ago 
and then “go into conference” as to what we are to do 
in the next sixty. To quote Harold Begbie “How humb- 
ling, how uplifting! is there nobler inspiration 
under heaven?” 

What are the features of life in Canada which make 
us love it and stay with it in spite of the tugging strings 
from the country of our birth? Such things are always 
more or less intangible, spiritual, but the wonderful 
sense of freedom is undoubtedly a strong influence. 
There is no aristocratic ruling class, British liberties 
are as firmly entrenched as in Britain itself but with 
less restriction of custom or convention. Other countries 
have freedom, perhaps, but have they at the same time 
equal safety from lawlessness? When the vastness of 
the country, the mixed nature of its people and other 
characteristics are considered, the policing of our broad 
acres is surely remarkably efficient. But Canada is 
above all a land of opportunities. 

I doubt very much if there can be found elsewhere 
anything even approaching the possibilities of. the fu- 
ture. Britain’s greatness undoubtedly grew very largely 
from her splendid location, her aggressive people de- 
scended from mixed races, temperate climate and natur- 
al resources. Not one of these but is more markedly to be 
found in Canada. As to location, it must be remembered 
that the chief activities and progress of the world are no 
longer confined to Europe and we are splendidly sit- 
uated between the old and new worlds. As to people, 
peaceful immigration is doing for us what warlike in- 
vasion did for Britain. Our climate and natural re- 
sources, due to size alone, naturally are of greater 
quantity and variety than those of the Motherland. 
As Cornish tells us in his Geography when speaking of 
the Laurentian Plateau, “Although only its southern 
fringe has been explored.......... it has supplied the 
world with the greatest iron, copper and nickel mines 
in existence and large deposits of silver and gold are 
being worked.” What we need to develop our heritage 
is a kind of combined Rennaissance and Industrial 
Revolution, enough of the former to moderate the mat- 
erialism of the latter; sufficient of the latter to provide 
the wherewithal for the former. 

The chief enemy of progress, I believe, lies in an 
active “localism.” Any increased prosperity of the West 
must ultimately benefit the East, and vice versa. Im- 
proved conditions in Nova Scotia eventually will be 
reflected in British Columbia, however slowly and indir- 
ectly. Yet one cannot but notice how enterprises for 
the benefit of one section are opposed by another. This 
failure to recognize the interdependence of the various 
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parts of our Dominion is surely a basic weakness, 
though fortunately it is not so general as might appear 
at first sight. Arguments for co-operation are so num- 
erous that it is scarcely necessary to discuss the matter 
further here, but undoubtedly our future growth and 
prosperity will be the greater or the less in accordance 
with the amount of harmony in our efforts. 

Geographical conditions have long been recognized 
as affecting the character of the people living within 
their influence. The far-flung vastness of Canada is 
one of the features overwhelmingly impressed upon the 
Britisher in contrast with his native land. Surely in 
such a country, breadth of mind, expanse of outlook, 
boldness of constructive measures, toleration, etc., 
should above all be in evidence, but the numbers ex- 
hibiting these traits are still too few. -Narrowness, petty 
jealousies and selfishness have been allowed too great a~ 
sway, at least during the last fifteen years. The very 
keenness for progress, the fiery ambition, the cheery op- 
timism of the Canadian citizen, upon which our future 
welfare should be built, are perhaps partly responsible 
for this state of affairs. The rivalry has become too 
keen, the local patriotism too intense, the individualism 
and independence too personal, so that “the frog in the 
well knows not the great ocean,” the local citizen has 
not envisioned the continental community. 

And what has this to do with teachers? Obviously 
the answer is Education. Herein, surely, lies the future 
development of Canada. Do what they may, our pol- 
iticians and statesmen, our manufacturers and business 
men, cannot build the structure we would all like to 
see, without the proper material. We already have a 
good system, the frame or scaffolding for the erection 
of a superlative structure. I have a great admiration 
for our twelve-grade system, a stairway that all may 
climb regardless of nationality or birth, but from var- 
ious causes we are not making the use of this that we 
should. The upper portion of our stair particularly is 
not broad enough but leads almost solely to professional 
ends. This weakness has been so frequently and ably 
pointed out by educators here and elsewhere that I will 
not enlarge upon it except to point out that it is false in 
two ways. Not only does it fail to provide for other 
types of education, but inferentially it be-littles those 
types it neglects, the very types which are most essential 
to building up a nation. The result is that our pioneers, 
our constructive builders, our “producers”, upon whom 
our future growth most depends, are, as a class, the most 
neglected from an educational point of view. Why 
wonder, then, if we should find them less altruistic, 
more selfish than the country’s needs demand? In 
Britain social distinctions are firmly established but 
here we are still only at the beginning and it is not 
necessary that we should follow her mistakes. 

I do not propose to suggest a complete solution for a 
problem that is, as already stated, engaging attention 
in many places, but merely, by reference to its import- 
ance, to emphasize the need, nay, the responsibility, 
upon all teachers, to see that the problem is realized 
more widely and in circles where it most matters, and to 
urge that we should continue to strive, by every means 
in our power to seek and demand its solution. And 
what are we ourselves largely doing? Most of us, as in 
other places with less skilfully devised educational 
ladders, are just grubbing along in the same old rut, 
developing new mechanical aids to the study of this or 
that subject, producing numerous artificial ‘teacher’s 
helps,” criticizing this or that course of study, but put- 
ting very little life-giving sap’ into our efforts to educate, 

Bureaucratic methods in education departments, 
petty regulations and ideas among our school trustees, 
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a parsimonious outlook on the part of our taxpayers 
and superficial cramming by our teachers, are all doing 
their part in driving from our schools many of our 
most promising pupils and making mere impractical 
“bookworms” of others. What are we achieving to- 
wards the development of joy in one’s work, the dignity 
of labor, the realization that a good job of ploughing 
is better than a poor job of dentistry? Let us, with the 
poet, remember— 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have oftentimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Canadians, whether by birth or adoption, must be 
educated to understand, to broaden their outlook, to 
think, to develop. We have a splendidly democratic 
system of government, a real administration of justice, 
a practically unlimited scope for industrial develop- 
ment, a virile, independent citizenship, and a vast 
educational opportunity. Let us, as teachers, use this 
combination of assets in making of Canada the life- 
giving, throbbing heart of a utopian British Empire. 


Che Barnyard 


LL small town and rural teachers of High 
School will be grateful to the Curriculum Com- 
mittee for softening the rigors of History II. While the 
text makes admirable reading, it is such as to require 
very mature discrimination in the student who must 
pass Exams on it. Such discrimination is not present 
in the normal second year student, and has to be sup- 
plied by the teacher who, loaded with twenty-odd other 
courses, finds the organization of Mowatt’s 800 pages 
very burdensome indeed. 

I. wonder -if anything is being done about middle- 
school arithmetic. This is what happens in my room. 
Pupils learn division of fractions applied in problems, 
and work the exercise. After a few weeks I come back 
to the topie for review, and have to make up a set of 
about eight on the blackboard. If I revert to that 
exercise six times in the year (and I certainly should) I 
have to make up 48 examples. Suppose in that one 
grade only twelve essential processes requiring thorough 
drill; that means 576 examples to be evolved from my 
arid brain. I have five grades; many teachers have 
nine. 

Where would your carpenter get to if he had to 
make hammer, saw and level every time he built a 
granary ?—Or your surgeon if he had to forge a blade 
every time he excised an appendix? For routine work 
these people have equipment perfectly designed for 
the given job. For the routine work of teaching Arith- 
metic we should have an ample supply of examples in 
text-book form. It is sound principle, that where the 
common needs of a class can be met, year after year, 
by the same set of written examples, those examples 
should be in text-book form. The time saved to the 
teacher may be well employed in Oral Reading with 
Grade I or Geometry with Grade IX. 

I drew a blank the other day in Grammar lesson, 
while drilling the function of the Adverb. The how, 
when, where idea was well founded, and I began rap- 
ping out short sentences for completion with a suitable 


adverb. 








Myself: I lit the fire—how? 
Ernest: Match! 
Prominent in the June Magazine is a letter from 
W. Brown Tivey of Chipman, denouncing the special 
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objectives of the W.F.E.A., and purporting to show that 
our Dominion is a monument to. the beneficent wisdom 
of those who make wars. 


In view of the fact that Canada has hardly seen more 
than a ten-cent battle since Wolfe’s capture of Quebec, 
it would seem more rational to attribute her advance t 
the blessings of peace. , 

The true glory of this noble Dominion lies not in 
the deeds by which Englishmen and Frenchmen 
snatched it from Bourbon or Indian, but in the genius 
of Canadian leaders who have created a fine social 
system. This system has absorbed men of every nation 
into an industrious, law-abiding commonwealth. My 
legislative representatives are German and Ukrainian, 
my mail-carrier French, my milk-vendor Hungarian, 
my oldest friend Yankee, my pupils New Canadians 
and myself an Ex-Imperial “buck private.” We live 
together and co-operate in countless ways, without 
barbed-wire entanglements, great guns or racial suspic- 
ions. Canada, I repeat, is glorious not by reason of the 
heroic deeds of a few hundred in by-gone centuries, nor 
even of half a million in the Great War; a dozen nations 
can boast as much. Canada’s proudest boast should be 
that she has shown the world how to bring together the 
various national groups of Europe into a prosperous, 
law-enforeing, progressive community. This is the 
thing that Canada’s nine million—not her few dozen 
text-book immortals—are doing supremely well, far 
better than the United States. (How long did the “gor- 
illa man’’ last when he crossed the boundary ?) 

Mr. Brown Tivey implies throughout his letter that 
war is a desirable factor in the future of the world. Now, 
when we hear a person speak positively about climatic 
conditions on Ellesmere Island, we need to know how 
far his experiences qualify him thus to speak. Similar- 
ly, when we read such an opinion as that before us, we 
are compelled to ask: Has the writer experienced the 
full rigors of modern trench warfare? In courtesy to 
him, we assume the answer, yes. Further then, has Mr. 
Tivey raised to manhood, through twenty years of toil, 
heart-suffering and. self-sacrifice say, three fine boys 
whom the enemy has in as many seconds blown ‘into 
carrion? If he has, then Mr. Tivey is fully qualified 
to pronounce upon the respectability of war. Again, 
has he seen or even visualized the spectacle of young 
children by the half-million starving-to death as the 
Austrian children were in 1919, because their diplomats 
dropped on the unlucky side of the fence? Or, has he 
seen, as I have, fourteen wounded men, helpless on 
stretchers in ambulances, blown to rags by a single, 
deliberate air-bomb? 


War might be respectable, if personal valor and skill 
in arms were any ladder to leadership, and if victory 
perched on the banners of the bravest. But war of the 
future will give its (purely nominal) rewards to the 
combatant most skilled in gas manipulation and best 
provided with explosives. Under these weapons, the 
warrior and the weakling, the combatant and the un- 
weaned child, will be blotted out with the same grizzly, 
impersonal thoroughness as those fourteen shapeless 
horrors whom I helped to bury in one grave near Pou- 
lainville on Mar. 22nd, 1918. 


If any man thinks that war is desirable or respect- 
able. as a solution of the world’s economic and territor- 
ial disagreements, let him think these things over: and 
then, if he can, let him conceive a situation in which a 
country, having chosen hetween arbitration and war, 
ean wisely say: “Here and here we need things chang- 
ed; forward, the guns!” 

HAYSEED. 
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Alberta Place Names 





JOHN D. HIGINBOTHAM 
Ex-Chairman, Lethbridge School Board 


S long as men are men, therefore fallible, deficient 

in judgment, with defective memories, vivid im- 

aginations and with uncertain sources of information, 

so long will there be errors in historical records as well 
as regarding the origins of place names. 

A writer in the magazine section of the Lethbridge 
Herald of May 21 last, in an article on “The Lure of 
Southern Alberta Place Names” gave many interesting 
origins, but some of them are at least open to question. 
For example: “Pincher Creek—In 1886 a party of pros- 
pectors lost a pair of pinchers in a stream, etc.” (the 
Italics are mine). The date given is unquestionably 
wrong as will be shown later. The pincers (misspelled 
“pinchers”) were lost by a party of prospectors, viz: 
George Houk, Joe Kipp, John Nelson and Charlie 
Thomas—three of whom I knew well—en route from 
Montana to the old Hudson’s Bay post at Edmonton, 
crossed into what is now the Province of Alberta on the 
15th day of April 1866; in order to avoid conflict with 
the Blackfeet who inhabited the plains, they kept their 
course on through the foothills of the Rockies. On the 
banks of a mountain stream some of the shoes of one or 
two of their pack-horses became loose, and rather than 
delay the party in re-shoeing the animals, the flopping 
irons were removed by the aid of a pair of pincers and 
thrown into a sack. When Edmonton was reached and 
the pack-saddles unloaded, the shoes were there, but 
not the pincers. Ten years later, in 1876, a party of 
North West Mounted Police found the missing tool, 
and named the brook “Pincher Creek”. In 1878 the 
Police erected a Post, or barracks, there with logs 
brought from the neighborhood of where Christie’s coal 
mine was afterwards opened Mrs. Lynch-Staunton, 
who compiled a history of that district, states that in 
1879 Jim Scott was the first man to settle near the 
present site. The Indian name for Pincher Creek is 
Little Spitzee—signifying a stream with trees along its 
bank. (‘The actual townsite was laid out by Charles 


Kettles in 1882. 


In regard to Taber. When the Government decided 
to establish a post office at this point, I, being postmaster 
of Lethbridge at the time, was asked to submit to the 
Postmaster-General a list of names from which a suit- 
able one might be selected. At least twenty, simple 
and euphonious, taken mostly from old country places, 
were submitted. Imagine my surprise when notified of 
the fact that the new office was to be named T'aber— 
not even the Tabor of Palestine. One day, when return- 
ing to Lethbridge on the private car of Superintendent 
Taylor of the C, P. R., I asked that worthy how it came 
about that this station was so named. He replied that 
he had taken it from the first half of the word tabernacle 
and had used the last five letters of the same, reversed, 
to name Elean, a nearby station. I asked him how he’ 
could be guilty of such an atrocity. His reply was that 
he thought it would please the Mormon settlers who 
were then coming into the country in large numbers. 

Before Lethbridge received its name in honor of 
Wm. Lethbridge, Devon, England, the president of the 
North West Coal and Navigation Company, who owned 
and laid out the townsite, it was known as the Coal 
Banks, from Sheran’s mine on the west side of the river. 
The Indians called it Si-Ko-Ko-To-Ki (Black stone, or 
rock). Coalhurst was the official title given by the Post 
Office Department at Ottawa, owing to the fact that they 
did not wish to duplicate the name of Lethbridge which 
had already been assigned to a small office in Muskoka, 
Ontario. Later on this flag station was named Kil- 
worthy, and Lethbridge superseded Coalhurst officially 
although no one but postal officials used the latter. 

Even the origin of the name Alberta was for a time 
debated, some held that it was so called after Prince 
Consort—(Albert); others after King Edward VII 
(Albert Edward). This was finally set at rest by a 
letter from the Duchess of Argyle (Princess Louise )— 
the original of which is in my possession, although a 
copy is filed with the Provincial Archivist at Edmonton. 

“Kensington Palace, 
September 13th, 1924. 

“T have been much interested in receiving your 

letter of the 8th August. 


“You are perfectly correct in your belief that the 
beautiful, sunlit and prosperous Province of Alberta 
was named after me by my husband, the Marquis of 
Lorne, the then Governor-General of Canada. He was 
asked to name it, as it was wished that the name should 
be associated with his tenure of office. There being 
various objections to my first name, owing to the diffi- 
culty of keeping it quite original, he decided to call it 
after my last name, Alberta, of which he was very 
fond. Indeed he mostly called me by it, or abridged it 
to Alba. 

“T am intensely proud of this most beautiful and 
wonderful Province being called after me, and that my 
husband should have thought of it. It would (it 
strikes me) be a pity not to stick to historical facts, and 
I do not quite understand what other interpretation the 
Press could have found, to which you refer in your 
letter. I was named Alberta after my father. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Louise. 

Alberta was created a Provisional District in 1882 
and erected into a Province in 1905. 

The Marquis of Lorne, Governor-General 1878- 
1883, wrote the following: 

“Tn token of the love which thou hast shown, 

For this wide land of freedom, I have named 

A province vast, and for its beauty famed, 

By thy dear name to be hereafter known.” 
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Che Significance of the J.C.A. 


By Fioss JEwELL WILLIAMS 


IRST of all, why a P. T. A. at all? That it serves 

F a need in the community is evidenced by its 

amazing growth in the last few years, both in Canada 

and the United States. So important is it considered 

that Columbia University has a course in P. T. A. work, 
and other Universities are following its example. 

What are the functions of the P. T. A. in a broad 
sense? Locally they vary, according to the particular 
needs of the district, but their general functions are :— 

1. To give the parents a better opportunity of 
educating themselves for intelligent child training. 

2. Tostudy community interests. 

3. To enable parents to meet the mothers and 
fathers of their children’s friends. 

4, To establish a point of contact with the foreign 
born. 

5. To bring together the parents’ intimate know- 
ledge of a child’s temperament and idiosyncrasies, and 
the teacher’s technical knowledge and experience 

6. To enable the parents to learn what the schools 
are doing, in order that the home may efficiently co- 
operate with the school. 

There are, of course, things which the P. T. A.’s. 
should most emphatically not do. 

They should not— 

1. Mix in strictly school matters. 

2. Expect the impossible from the School Board. 

3. Purchase, except in emergency, equipment 


which the school board should provide from the public 


funds, 

4, Expect teachers to do the extra work which the 
P. T. A.’s. suggest. 

5. . Interfere in cases of discipline. 

This business of being a parent is a strenuous one, 
and one for which the parents are, in most cases, poorly 
equipped. The mothers have not spent the years before 
marriage in helping their parents raise the younger 
members of the family, as their mothers did. They 
have had, in many cases, as engrossing business or 
professional interests as the father. 

That this is,a condition to be deplored remains to 
be seen, but it seems to be nobody’s fault. Certainly the 
position of economic dependence which women used to 
have to face unless they married, is not one to which 
we would wish to return. Surely the privilege of marry- 
ing only when we want, and to whom we want, makes 
for happier homes, and therefore, better children, Very 
often the men who wail most loudly that women’s place 
is in the home, are the ones who either could not, or 
would not support two or three able-bodied women in 
their own home. So many of the activities of the home 
have been taken over by factories, that the number of 
women needed to carry on has materially decreased. So 
that, whether women’s place is in the home or not, there 
is no place there for us, until we establish our own home. 

Nor am I one of those who lay the blame of the 
unrest of our young people on the parents. Nearly every 
day, some notable bursts forth into a tirade about our 
neglect. Never before have parents devoted so much 
time and thought to the rearing of their children. We 
study diet, exercise, clothing. Take precautions against 
diseases as was never done before. If we have not been 
as successful in achieving their moral and spiritual wel- 
fare as the past generation was, it is the fault of. the 
times. We do not do less than our parents did, but we 


child enters school. 
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realize that more is needed. . And as an evidence of this 
realization we have our P. T. A’s., Child Welfare Organ- 
izations, and so forth. Not, I repeat, because we do less, 
but because the need is greater. 

The task of training children becomes more com- 
plicated every day. We look back on our own child- 
hood, and think that surely our parents lived in a golden 
age. They did not have to snatch us from under the 
wheels of motor cars, nor, as we grew older, from the 
back seats. The little trotter, and the rubber-tired 
runabout was not taken out by an over-indulged son or 
daughter, as the car is now taken out. And was it con- 
sideration for the youth, or not? That generation had 
a respect for good horseflesh, and children did not go 
driving about the country before they had reached years 
of discretion. Our parents did not have such expressions 
s “jazzing up the party” “petting parties’ and such 
like, to make their hair stand on end. The movies, that . 
new industry which can be a force of such good, or 
such evil, as we choose to make it, was not in their midst. 

But all these things we have to face. We cannot 
awaken some morning and suddenly realize that our 
son, or daughter is living a life too much outside of our 
own, and that we must share in it more. Their con- 
fidence is only gained, and retained through long care- 
ful years of training, of understanding and sympathy, 
of intimate knowledge of what they are doing. Only as 
the twig is bent will it grow. When the child first enters 
school, comes the first little break in the complete under- 
standing between parent, and child, and unless the 
parent watches very closely, this breach will widen. 
This can be largely avoided-if the parent knows the 
teacher, and understands what work the child is .en- 
deavouring to accomplish at school and in this the P. T. 
A. is of great assistance. 

In many cases the parents are too prone to leave 
much to the teacher in the matter of training when the 
The teacher has the child under 
her care for five or six hours out of the day, the parent 
eighteen, or nineteen, If the parents are ‘doing their 
share, the teacher should have to expend little of her 
energy in disciplining a class. 

During my experience in teaching, I have received 
notes asking me to whip a child because he would not 
go to bed, or because the mother could not do a thing 
with him. Think of it, at seven years! And if she 
cannot then, when can she? And if she cannot, who 
can? What an injustice to the child to turn him out 
into the world so handicapped for citizenship. And yet 
I have heard parents boast of this as if it reflected 
honour on the child. Rather it is a reflection on them- 
selves, a reflection of laziness, an evasion of one’s 
supreme duty. And training a child in the way he 
should go, involves no unkindness. A whipping is 
necessary only in the rarest cases, if ever. But it does 
involve love, patience, above all, understanding and 
knowledge of children, and I sincerely believe that the 
P. T. A., as a link between the child’s home, and his life 
outside the home, gives this in large measure. 

The P. T. A. is a force in the community, as any 
consolidated body is, in securing for the district those 
things which will be of benefit to it, particularly in the 
way of healthy pleasures for children, and young people, 
and in warring against the elements which teachers and 
parents believe detrimental to the young people. The P. 
T. A. enables the parents to meet the mothers and 
fathers of their children’s friends. This is important 
in the training of our children. We must watch con- 
stantly that our influence is greater than that of the 
child’s friends. Possibly this latter influence is the 
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greatest in the child’s life, next to the home. New ten- 
dencies in a child may often be traced to his friends, 
and if we know the parents and background, we are 
fore-warned if the influence is a bad one, we are pre- 
pared to encourage if the influence is good. This work 
of the P. T. A, is, of course, not so keenly felt in the 
small centres as in the large cities, 

As a point of contact with the foreign born, the P. T. 
A. is invaluable, in a country such as ours. Our child- 
ren make one of the few common meeting grounds with 
these people, and if through the organization’s activities 
we can make them feel one of us, and less lonely in their 
new land, we are doing a good turn to these people, on 
whom so large a measure of our prosperity depends.. 

I need not enlarge upon the fifth function of the P. 
T. A. To bring together the parent’s intimate know- 
ledge of a child’s temperament and idiosyncrasies, and 
the teacher’s technical knowledge and experience. The 
advantage to every one concerned is obvious. Many 
unhappy hours are saved some children, by a more 
complete understanding brought about this way. And 
surely above all things, we should strive for the sane, 
healthy happiness of our children. For not one of us 
knows what the future has in store for them, these 
children, whom we have had the amazing audacity to 
bring into a troubled world, 

On the last duty of the P. T. A., I am going to dwell 
at some length, viz: To enable the parents to learn 
what the schools are doing, in order that the home may 
efficiently co-operate with the school. 

I have chosen this, because I think that herein lies 
the greatest misunderstanding between the parents and 
the school. The parents are not familiar with the cur- 
riculum, and are constantly comparing it with the work 
done in the public schools when they were young. No 
matter how hard we try, it is difficult to realize a con- 
stantly changing world, and the need of different equip- 
ment to meet it. The old days of the famous three R’s 
are past. Reading, writing and arithmetic! What a 
place of honour they used to hold, and haw some parents 
still chafe that they do not hold that same place of 
importance. 

Forty or more years ago, in many homes, the elders 
could not read. The better class of people in those days 
sent their children to private schools, following the 
custom of the old land. To the children at the public 
schools fell the task of reading aloud to the whole 
family. They read the business papers, the newspapers, 
the bible, and whatever other reading was indulged in 
by the family. Naturally, such being the case, the value 
of oral reading was stressed in the schools, and much 
time spent upon it. This is no longer necessary. If a 
child can read aloud sufficiently well to convince a 
teacher that he understands the meaning of a passage, 
what more need be demanded of him? 

As for writing. The scholar must, of course, be able 
to write a clear, legible hand, but when he grows older, 
the ability to handle a typewriter will be of more value 
to him. Even at the present day, business and publish- 
ing houses want all their correspondence, and contrib- 
utions submitted in typewriting, and in this busy age, 
communications in longhand receive scant attention, 
unless the person sending it in is of sufficient import- 
ance to command it. I believe that the time will come 
when children will know how to use the typewriter 
before they leave the eighth grade. In past days, of 
course, a man was of little use in an office, unless he 
could make neat figures, and write quickly. 

Even arithmetic is of less importance than formerly. 
Elaborate tables, adding machines, and so on, have done 
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away with much of the drudgery. But as these sub- 
jects have lost their importance, others have shoved 
to the front and now claim first place. 

_Time and space limits are contracting about us. 
With every invention in radio and locomotion, we come 
into closer contact with the rest of the world. Owing to 
this fact, subjects on the curriculum, once considered 
more or less supplementary, have leaped into import- 
ance and must take their place in the front ranks. A 
knowledge of the geography of the world, is as necessary 
now, as a knowledge of the geography of our province 
used to be to us. We all have political rights. To use 
these intelligently we must study history and civics. 
Our prosperity and well-being are vitally concerned. . 
In a few years, much of the value of radio will be lost to 
us if we do not know at least one foreign language. 
Science is being brought into our daily life, to a greater 
extent every day. A knowledge of physics and chem- 
istry does not come amiss when tinkering about the car, 
re a baking, electric wiring, gardening and so 

orth. 

If owing to the fact that we are at present in a transi- 
tion stage the schools are attempting too much, clinging 
to the old, taking on the new, burdening the children 
with so many subjects that they are jack of all, and 
master of none, that they display a rather disturbing 
lack of concentration, that is a fault that only time can 
remedy. 

The measure of a nation’s greatness, is the quality 
of its citizens, and the chidren are the main source of 
supply. Then it follows that if their early training is 
good, if they have been taught to live well, that one may _ 
reasonably expect a good type of citizen, a splendid 
nation. The majority of Canadian children receive 
their training in living in the public schools. The 
function of the public school is to teach children to live, 
not to make a living. The latter is looked after in the 
high schools, technical schools, universities and as 
apprentices to the trades. 

To live, the child must be taught three things:— . 

1. To live in his physical surroundings. 

2. To live in his social surroundings. 

3. To live within himself. 

Let us look at the first. To live in his physical sur- 
roundings. These lessons commence the very day of 
his birth, and for the first four or five years, are carried 
on almost exclusively in the home. On entering school 
the lessons broaden to include the elementary sciences, 
geography, nature study, agriculture, physiology, 
hygiene and arithmetic. 

The child is set down in the midst of the world, and 
he must understand it. It is not enough to know a 
mountain when he sees it. He must know why a 
mountain. He must be able to compare one range with 
another, their influence on the climate of a country, 
the drainage of a country. He must understand plant 
life to a certain extent, the germination of seeds, and so 
on. He must learn to take care of his health. It is the 
same with every branch, the more the child knows of the 
things about him, the more intelligently does he live. 
The broader and deeper one’s knowledge, the greater 
one’s development. 

Second, to live in one’s social surroundings; that is, 
to live among his fellowmen. Here comes the need of 
training in unselfishness and good manners. A know- 
ledge of our laws, and respect for them. To this end the 
child studies history and civics. We are now, more than 
ever before, world citizens, and it is necessary that we 
know something of the history and geography of all 
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countries. We can no longer say, “That happened on 
the other side of the world, it does not concern us” We 
know now, that if a fanatic in Sarajevo kills an Arch- 
duke, our sons may have to go forth to battle. More- 
over, we are, through our representatives, the co-govern- 
ors of our country, and to govern wisely, to make wise 
decisions, we must profit by experience of the world, 
which is history. Incidentally, half the study of history, 
is the study of war. We cannot evade truths by ignoring 
them. I hold no brief for war, but to ignore the study 
of it is to ignore one of the greatest factors in the devel- 
opment of the race. To ignore the noble deeds of our 
heroes, is to leave drab many of the most glorious 
annals of our great empire, and to rob the children of 
many examples of self-sacrifice and nobility, which in 
this selfish age they would do well to emulate. 


Then, of course, English is of the greatest necessity. 
To live among our fellows, we must.be able both to speak 
and write our thoughts. 


The last point, to live within ourselves. That the 
child may find pleasure and happiness outside of his 
physical surroundings, outside of his social surround- 
ings, and to this end he studies art, music, and once 
again English. As Wordsworth expresses it, “to be 
himself his own enjoyment.” He studies these subjects 
in order that, though his physical surroundings may be 
drab and colourless, though his social surroundings un- 
congenial, or almost non-existent, he still has an appre- 
ciation of the artistic things of life to enable him to 
carry on. This, of course, is most easily achieved under 
most circumstances by reading. 


Surprise has often been expressed that so much of 
the time has been set aside for the study of English. 
Twenty-five per cent. One-quarter of the total time that 
the child spends at school. Why this attention to the 
study of English? Because it was believed that it plays 
the most important part in the child’s social life, and in 
his cultural life. He must know how to spell, to write 
a good letter, to express his thoughts. Many a man’s 
success depends on how he can apply, either by letter, 
or directly, for a position. If he lacks self-expression, 
he cannot sell goods. A girl will never hold a good 
position as a typist, if she cannot compose a good letter, 
and spell correctly. A man or woman must be able to 
convey clearly and concisely to his business or profes- 
sional associates, the thoughts that he wants expressed. 
Clever thoughts and ideas are of no practical use unless 
we can put them over. We are all pitifully inarticulate 
at best. Our spoken and written words are so much 
less than the idea that was behind them, and so the time 
spent on oral; and written composition is necessary if 
our children are to be successful. It also helps the child- 
ren to think more clearly. They learn to marshall their 
points in good order. 


Then there is the cultural value to the child. New 
worlds are opened up to him‘by reading, worlds of 
beauty and wonder, His imagination is stimulated. 
Far lands are read about, foreign customs. A child who 
learns to be a reader, becomes an adult whose learning 
never ceases. So important is this subject of English, 
that the homes should help the teacher, by giving much 
supplementary reading to the child in the home, and 
small wonder that it has taken precedence over the old 
and time-honoured arithmetic. 
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WW. G. Carpenter Honored 


W. G. CARPENTER, B.A., LL.D. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
upon Mr. W. G. Carpenter, B.A., on May 23rd last at 


Brandon College Annual Convocation of MacMaster 
University, Chancellor Whidden officiating. 


Dr. Carpenter, modestly, yet zealously, persists that 
the honor is more a tribute to Alberta education than 
to him personally. True, MacMaster has always 
stressed the training of teachers for higher education, 
and, undoubtedly, Alberta educationists are apprecia- 
tive of the recognition given to the system of which we 
form a part. Nevertheless Dr. Carpenter’s many 
friends are delighted that the tribute should come 
through him and we all feel that his alma mater has 
fittingly chosen an eminent son to carry with dignity 
the honor conferred. 


Dr. Carpenter graduated in 1905, and has con- 
nected with every link of the chain of our system; 
several years as teacher in rural school, three of which 
years he journeyed West to Alberta and Saskatchewan 
to take charge of summer schools; then he reached the 
dignity of village high school principal at Bowmanville, 
Ontario. In 1908 he was appointed science master in 
the Hamilton Collegiate. Coming West for “keeps” 
in. 1909, he took a position as science master in the 
Central High School, Calgary, of which institution he 
became principal in 1911, shortly afterwards resigning 
to become science instructor in the Calgary Provincial 
Normal School; in 1912 he was appointed principal of 
the Victoria High School, Edmonton, being later pro- 
moted in 1914 to the post of superintendent of schools, 
Edmonton, in which position he remained ten years. 
Dr. Carpenter’s wide experience, capacity, earnestness 
and enthusiasm finally resulted in the Alberta Govern- 
ment selecting him for the highest teacher’s office in the 
keeping of the Province, when in 1924 he was made 
Director of Technical Education and Principal of the 
Provincial School of Technology at Calgary. 
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Confederation is Still On Crial 


(By C. L. Gress, M.L.A.) 


NE of the deep impulses towards confederation was 
a clinging to European continuity. Although 
the French in Quebee had been starved ‘of sympathy 
and support from -Old France they had never conceived 
of a nationhood apart. The loyalists and settlers of Up- 
per Canada and the other English Provinces were the 
historical affirmation of British continuity. The civil 
war birth throes of the new union to the south had 
stimulated, rather than otherwise, Canada’s distrust of 
those -who had deliberately cut themselves adrift from 
the sacred heritage of Europe. 

A keen political sense warned the Canadians of that 
day, that the westward trek and “wanderlust”, momen- 
tarily absorbed by the civil war, would, in its next wave, 
swirl northwards into the unfenced prairies and cut the 
path of European continuity for ever. 

The very presence in that territory of the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. with its shadowy. claim to ownership was an 
urgent spur to Great Britain and Canada to set up the 
more logical and defensible claim of effective occupa- 
tion. There was a very real and imminent danger of a 
clash between a self-confident and impatient flood of 
would-be settlers from the south and a feudal claim to 
ownership, in which the prestige of Great Britain as the 
contractual overlord would have been involved. 

Confederation and an effective linking together of 


the scattered British and French groups between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific was the only solution; an im- 
perious and imperial necessity that outweighed the con- 
trary claims of geography and economic logic. 

The history of the last 60 years has been a courag- 
eous and picturesque struggle between the philosophy 
of British continuity and the disagreeable logic of these 
other factors. 

Confederation is still upon trial. The provinces of 
Canada, as Professor Burt has so well stated, are like 
separate beads strung along a string of railways, await- 
ing some master policy to fuse them into a lasting 
spiritual unity. 

Alongside of our creed of British continuity there 
must be created some overmastering bond of social and 
economic co-operation between peoples and provinces, 
involving a real reconciliation of rival nationalities and 
a sympathetic comprehension of rival cultures. Along- 
side of our railways there must be set out some wider 
pathway along which a finer Canadian patriotism can 
channel itself deeply in civilization and social progress. 
Alongside of our claims about material wealth and pros- 
perity there must,be formulated some dedication to such 
a high human purpose as shall touch the banners and 
lift up the anthems of this Jubilee with a new and un- 
foreseen glory. 
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Ukraine Cossacks 


(By Joun E. Nykrrorvux) 


S a result of frequent Ottoman invasions in the 
eighth and ninth centuries almost all of Russia 
was in a very troublous state. The peasants were con- 
tinually compelled to protect their own lives and pro- 
perty against these brutish marauders. Practically all 
of the open plains lay uncultivated and devastated, 
while only in a few fairly populated localities would 
cultivation and sowing be carried on. 

Soon, many peasants fled southwards from Kiev, 
Kaniff and Cherkasey into the steppes. After getting 
well acquainted with many of these secluded spots they 
were in time quite capable of giving a bold defiance tu 
any pursuing foe. This haven appeared like another 
Sherwood. Certain death always awaited any aydacious 
alien venturers. 

South of Kiev, on the lowlands and midlands of 
Dnieper river, lies a vast tract of land known as 
Ukraine. It is so called because the fugitives found 
safety by fleeing “into the end” of the Russian Empire 
where numerous steppes abounded, 

The audacity and boldness of these Ukrainians en- 
abled them to be well concealed during the approach of 
the Tartars. To enter these steppes one could only do 
so on horseback, while in many cases swimming is of 
essential importance before reaching a place of safety. 
Even at the present day it is very difficult for a stranger 
to make a thorough survey of this natural protection. 

On these steppes farming is and was carried on on a 
fairly large scale. Some steppes are known to contain 
as much as 10,000 acres of highly productive land. 
Since wild fowl and animals are found in plenty the 
Ukrainians are more than certain of an abundant sup- 
ply of food. With this natural copious supply of needs 
they simply have to. be independent. 

Now let us turn to the Cossacks to whom great credit 
is due for preserving Ukraine. Lord Byron, having 
been a personal friend of John Mazeppa, leader of the 
Cossacks, wrote a long poem of his bravery. In one 
instance he writes: 


Among the rest, Mazeppa made 

His pillow in an old oak shade, 
Himself as rough and scarce less old 
The Ukraine’s Hetman calm and bold. 


Undoubtedly the above Ukrainian names seem very 
odd to a person who reads them for the first time. Cos- 
sack is a name of Turko-Tartar derivation, meaning 
shepherds, sentinels or independent vagabonds who 
spent mgst of their time in watching sheep, pillaging 
and attacking small villages or settlements. This name 
was soon appropriated by the Ukrainians since it exactly 
embodied their doings at that time. 

In 1862 there were 1,400 Cossacks in all (not count- 
ing their wives and children). They organized them- 
selves into a group known as “Seech” at their first mas- 
sive gathering. From amongst their number the ablest 
and strongest warrior was chosen as leader or Hetman 
by a council of middle aged Cossacks. Similarly, stan- 
dard and flag bearers were selected. The colors of their 
national flag after a long consideration became blue and 
yellow. The yellow signified the color of the vegetation 
at the time of their conseil, while blue reflected the color 
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of the firmament. The upper half portion of the flag 
was to be blue and the lower yellow, while in the centre 
an insignia of a lion was to be affixed. 

The entire “Seech” was subdivided into groups of 
100 men, headed by a “Sotnyk” or a Hundredth Cos- 
sack, Frequent drill developed their alacrity in horse 
riding and fighting. The roll was called daily by the 
potnyls so that foreign spies could be pounced upon 
easily 

The Cossacks were equally efficient on sea as within 
the steppes. An “Ottoman” or admiral was chosen in 
the same manner as a Hetman. The name Ottoman 
had been adopted by the Cossacks due to incessant sea 
fighting with the Ottoman Turks, 

At the present time there are nearly twenty million 
Cossacks in Ukraine. They are of four main types, 
namely, the Dons, Urals, Ultra-Balkan and Cherkasey, 
The Cherkasey have a black uniform, while all the rest 
have blue. Black sheepskin turbans are worn by all, 
only those of Cherkasey are twice as high and overlap. 
They are all of medium stature. A long drooping mous- 
tache adds remarkable vigor to their countenance and 
general appearance. 

Every Cossack was a Czarist. Even now he cannot 
be influenced by any Communist agitator. He is a neu- 
tral, independent warrior, and will never depart from 
the customs and assigned duties of his forefathers. 


| Loral News | 


LETHBRIDGE 


The regular meeting of the local public school A. T. 


President, Mr. Collins; Vice-President, Miss Birch; 
A. took place Wednesday, May 4th, at Central School. 
After the usual social half hour, during which tea was 


' served by the Central staff, the business of the meeting 


was proceeded with. A very comprehensive report of 
the A.E.A, convention was‘given by Mr. Collins. The 
election of officers for the next term resulted as follows: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Bruce: Representatives, Cen- 
tral, Miss Trenholme and Miss Jepson; Galbraith, Miss 
Wardman ; Fleetwood, Mr. Brandow; Westminster, Miss 
McLeod. 

Miss Jepson and Miss Cusler were appointed to rep- 
resent Lethbridge public school teachers at the Can- 
adian Federation of Teachers and World Federation 
meetings to be held in Toronto this summer. 


Miss C. Dunn has been successful in securing an 
appointment as an exchange teacher in Scotland. 


Miss Agnes Kerr was the raison d’etre of a pretty 
shower which claimed the Misses Margaret and Mae 
Flinn as joint hostesses on Thursday, June 9. Miss 
Kerr was the recipient of a beautiful cut glass bowl, the 
gift of the several friends assembled for the occasion. 

While the coming of vacation time always means a 
relief from the strain of daily classes, and brings a 
much needed and delightful change of climate and 
scenery to many teachers, it also brings changes in the 
personnel of the staff which deprives us of the services 
and companionship of many valued and esteemed 
members. Those known to be leaving at the end of the 
present term are Miss C. Matheson of Fleetwood, Miss 
Kennedy of Central, Miss Agnes Kerr and Mrs. Melvin 
Cunningham (nee Margaret Perry) of Westminster. 

A tribute to the physical training department of the 
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Lethbridge public and high schools in recent years has 
been the large crowds which have packed the Arena to 
witness the annual Playfest. This year its capacity 
was more than taxed by the citizens, all of whom were 
loud and sincere in their praise of Mr. George McKillop 
and his pupils for the smooth and efficient execution of 
the drills, dances and athleti¢ stunts which they pre- 
sented. 

During the last year we have had the pleasure of 
having with us an exchange teacher in the person of 
Miss Vera Keating of Australia, Miss Keating has 
made herself valued as a teacher and an associate, and 
while we regret her leaving us, we feel sure that the 
objects of the exchange system, the strengthening of the 
bonds of Imperial unity and friendship, will.be safe in 
the hands of Miss Keating. 


CALGARY HIGH 


LOVE—DUNCAN 


A very pretty wedding will be solemnized in Calgary 
on June 30, when Bay, eldest daughter of Mrs. .Geo. 
Duncan, of Calgary will be united in marriage to Hub- 
ert, second son of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Love, Lyndhurst, 
Ontario. Miss Duncan was born in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, coming to Calgary with her parents twenty-one 
years ago. She is what you might call a “Young Old 
Timer” of Calgary, and she is one of Calgary’s most 
popular members of the younger social set. 

Mr. Love is a well-known teacher in the Com- 
mercial High School, Calgary, known to all readers of 


the A.T.A. as the genial secretary of the Calgary High’ 


School Local. He received his education in the East, 
being graduated from Athens High School, Brockville 
Collegiate Institute, and a Bachelor of Arts from 
Queen’s University. His ‘business (career has been 
varied and successful as cost accountant with Geo, A. 
Fuller Co., of New York City, with whom he served 
for two years, and three years as auditor for the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Company, before coming to Cal- 
gary four years ago to teach in the Commercial High 
School. 

After the wedding the happy couple will motor to 
California and intervening points on a two months’ 
honey-moon, returning to reside in Calgary. 


EDSON 


The Edson Local held its last regular meeting of 
the season on Monday, June 6. 

Present with the teachers were three members of the 
Board. 

After the usual formalities of opening, a discussion 
took place with regard to the dates of beginning and 
ending of the summer vacation... Along with.this. went 
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the question of attendance at the Easter convention. 
The Board would have liked to encourage the teachers 
who attended Convention and brought back certificates 
by letting them go four days earlier than the rest, but 
decided that, inasmuch as it would seem to be unfair 
to the children whose teachers did not attend Conven- 
tion, all should remain till the 29th. 

The Board reported that it was quite well pleased 
with its present staff, and that all who wished might 
remain and receive the customary fifty dollar incre- 
ment, 

The business of the Board with the staff being com- 
pleted, the Board withdrew and the subject of promo- 
tions in the Public School grades was taken up. In the 
four lower grades, it was decided that each teacher 
should set and mark the promotion tests for her own . 
room, but that the results be referred to the teacher 
in the succeeding grade, as well as to the Principal. 
In Grades V, VI and VII, it was decided to use the 
tests sent out from the Department if they seemed suit- 
able and that results from these also be referred to the 
teacher in the succeeding grade and to the Principal. 

In connection with the Diamond Jubilee of Con- 
federation, the teaching staff is to train the children in 
marching ‘and singing so that these events will be the 
greater success. 

The Edson teachers feel that they have completed 
a very good year, and that, given as good an opportun- 
ity, they will do better next year. It is probable also 
that there will be an addition to the staff next year in 
order to take care of Edson’s ever-increasing school 
population. 


DOMINION DAY, JULY Ist, 1927 


The sun, that rises-from the eastern deep 
And lights thy mountains, capped with gleaming 
snow, 
And gilds thy rippling prairies, wakes from sleep 
Thy many loyal sons and bids them know 
Thou’rt three score years a nation, and this day 
Still sees thee in thy youth, still adding stone 
To stone on firm foundations stronger, yea, 
Than Roman conquest or than Spanish gold, 
But firmly building on the staunch true hearts 
Of those, the freedom-seeking of all lands, 
Who mingle with a love that ne’er departs, 
Their hope and faith where old tradition stands. 
Let other lands and their past glories be, 
The promise of the future rests with thee. 
—MarGuerite McCot.t, 
Student, Lethbridge High School. 


ONE. OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Floss Jewell Williams is the author of two well 
known works of fiction: ‘‘The Judgment of Solomon’’ 
and “New Furrows.” Her work is characterized by 
freshness and originality of treatment and her books 
will well repay the student of Canadian fiction in their 
interpretation of current life. 


Miss Williams, who writes so comprehensively of the 
aims and problems of the Parent Teachers’ Association, 
is an active member of the Elbow Park organization in 
Calgary. She was formerly a public school teacher in 
Toronto and thus brings to her subject a large under- 
standing. of the. difficulties of modern education. 
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Recent Books hy Alberta Geachers : 


A STANDARD SCORE FOR EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS 
GrorGE D, MIsENER, M.A., D.PAED., EDMONTON . ($2.00) 


This book is a constructive criticism of existing ex- 
amination conditions dealing particularly with the ex- 
pression of results. 

A universal standard score implies a unit of meas- 
urement in terms of which any scholastic achievement 
can be expressed. It is a sort of universal language into 
which all scores can be translated and which does not 
vary from time to time and from place to place. It 
would serve as a medium of exchange for educational 
values. 

Some of the difficulties encountered in expressing 
the results of either casual or standard tests, under exist- 
ing conditions, are set forth in the introductory chapter. 
Also, there is a review of the steps which have been 


G. D. MISENER, M:A., D.PAED. 
First President, A.T.A. 


employed by others in obtaining = more accurate ex- 
pression of test results. The following two chapters are 
amply illustrated to serve as a statistical manual to those 
teachers unfamiliar with the terms and methods gener- 
ally employed. The remaining chapters illustrate the 
standard score method and its advantages. 

There are many difficulties in devising a suitable 
standard score that will be practical for classroom use in 
evaluating test results; and the reliability, objectivity, 
and validity of the tests themselves. The procedure is 
so technical and tedious that few would attempt it. This 
book supplies tables, and simple directions for their use, 
so that any teacher could become proficient in the ap- 
plication of standard scores with a small amount of 
practice. In order to make this possible an appendix of 
16 pages is devoted to percentage tables. 

The score itself is an adaptation of methods that 
have been found reliable. The base line of the probabil- 
ity curve is terminated at minus three sigma and plus 
three sigma, and divided into two hundred equal units. 


The point of reference is the central tendency, the aver- 
age of a normal group, which is always 100 standard 


‘score. The percentile rank determines the position of a 


point score on the surface of frequency and the standard 
score is the point opposite on the base line. The distri- 
bution of measures is scored as follows: 
5/10 are above 100 S.S. and 5/10 below 100 8.8. 
4/10 “ “ 108 SS. “ 4/10 “ 92 8.8. 
3/10 “ oe a ae 83 8.8. 
2/10 “ wie i bee iy ed 73 8.8. 
1/10 is Ee RGB GB, 09 EPEC Mat 58.8.8, 

Thus the standard score defines in equal units the 
exact relationship of any measure to the average of the 
groups measured. 

This book sets forth a new system of educational 
bookkeeping for the purpose of securing more accurate 
ratings on pupils, classes, teachers, test materials, and 
methods. It is designed to assist educators in standard- 
izing tests for the accurate measurement of any schol- 
astic ability. 


* * * * 


TEXT IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 

TEXT in Analytical Geometry by A. H. Me- 
A Dougall, B.A., LL.D., principal of Ottawa Col- 
legiate Institute, Ottawa, Ontario, and R. 8. Sheppard.. 
M.A., B.Edue., principal of Strathcona High Sehool, 
Edmonton, Alberta. Copp Clark Company of Toronto. 

The scope of the book is such that it can be handled 
satisfactorily by students who have taken the two years’ 
course in theoretical geometry and at the same time 
contains sufficient theory and drill exercises to give the 
pupil a good working foundation for higher mathema- 
tics should he desire to continue his studies along that 
line at a university. 

In Chapter I which forms somewhat of an intro- 
duction to the text an explanation of the Cartesian 
method of locating points is given and the pupil is 
shown how certain properties such as, the distance be- 
tween two points, the area of a triangle, are easily ob- 
tained by the Analytical method. 

The major part of the book is devoted to a discussion 
of the straight line, circle, parabola, ellipse and hyper- 
bola. While some consideration is given to the general 
equation of a conic, emphasis is laid on a thorough 
mastery of the conics referred to axes so placed as to 
reduce them to their simplest forms. 

In selecting and arranging the exercises following 
the propositions a three-fold motive is evidenced. 

1. -The deductions have been well graded. The 
large number of deductions given and excellently grad- 
ed, from the very simple to the most difficult. 

2. A number of practical deductions are included, 
especially in the work on the parabola. These should 
not only impress upon the student the theory involved 
but should considerably stimulate his interest. 

3. At the end of the various sections in the book a 
well arranged miscellaneous set of deductions is includ- 
ed. As in the past there has been considerable difficulty 
experienced by teachers in securing satisfactory exer- 
cises to illustrate the principles of analytical geometry, 
this book should fill a long-felt need and prove of great 
assistance, both to the specialist in mathematics and to 
the pupil himself. 

The authors have incorporated the results of their 
many years of successful presentation of the subject. 
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Mr. Wener’s Personal Message 
to our Teachers 


“‘As a special inducement to the teachers of the 
district, a particular wish to have each one wear a Wener 
suit of distinction and individuality, I will allow 10% 
discount to any bona fide teacher who will present this 
Ad. when making a purchase at any time during the 
months of June, July and August.” 

A Wener label is your guarantee of something just 
a little different, a little newer and a little better. $25.00 
to $45.00. Why pay more? 


Wener’s Correct Clothes Ltd. 


120 Eight Avenue West. Phone: Main 2644 


WHEN IN CALGARY, Make Your Home 


HOTEL St.RECIS 


And Enjoy Your Visit 


100 ROOMS—50 WITH PRIVATE BATH 


Telephone Connections 
Reasonable Rates Free Bus 





Ce i ae 
Every 


T 
+eacher 


SHOULD HAVE A 
Guaranteed Salary Contract 


Over $60 000,000 
Paid to policyholde. 
since CONFEDERATION 


Better take th 
© safe way and 
YOUR sal Protect 


Particulars will be mailed upon request 
ques 


Continental Casy 
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Provincial Ma 
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GRAIN EXCHANGE, CALGARY 








L Head Six Cylinder Engine 
Crankcase Ventilation 
Dual Air Cleaning 

_ Oil Filter 
Four Wheel Brakes 
Harmonic Balancer 
Pressure Lubrication 
Honed Cylinders 
Silent Timing Chain 


CHECK THE KNOWN FACTORS OF 
MOTOR CAR MERIT NOW IN 


OLDSMOBILE 





Full Automatic Spark Control 
Thermostatic Charging Control 

30 x 5.25 Balloon Tires 

Balloon Geared Steering 

Double Offset Low Gravity Frame 
Easy Shift Transmission 
Twin Beam Headlamps 

Duco Finish 

Fisher Bodies 














E. H. McGUIRE MOTORS, 324 5th Ave. W., CALGARY 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 


Our CoRRESPONDENCE COLUMN 


J.V.G. writes asking for possible guidance for pupils on 
the selection of occupations. “If it were possible for pupils to 
know what school training is required for entering, say, our 
larger hospitals to train for nursing, a city department store 
as a clerk, the ordinary stenographer’s course, a bank clerk, 
or the steps in climbing to a railroad engineer’s work; then, if 
they could have an idea of which of these occupations are 
overcrowded, a sort of average of the initial wage, and some 
idea of the possibility of advancement in each, along with an 
estimate of the cost of preparation, how much better they could 
decide upon something to prepare for.” 


We have made enquiries along these lines. It is a big 
auestion, while we are fully aware of the great stress laid 
upon this matter on this continent, we desire to call attention 
to the dicta of some authorities across the water: 


Sir J. D. McClure, Headmaster of the Mill Hill School, a 
large public school of much the same type as Rugby or Har- 
row, declares that “In every school there are many honest 
fellows who seem to have no decided bent in any direction. 
others show real enthusiasm for a business or profession, but 
do not possess those qualities which are essential to success 
therein; yet they are allowed to follow their supposed bent, 
and spend the priceless: years of adolescence in the achieve- 
ment of costly failure. Many a promising mechanic has been 
spoiled by the ill-considered attempts to make a passable 
engineer and the annals of every profession abound in par- 
allel instances of misdirected zeal.” W. L. Hichens, Chairman 
of Cammell. Laird & Co., (one of the largest shipbuilding and 
marine engineering firms in Britain) addressing the Head- 
masters’ Association in England declares “Specialized Educa- 
tion at school is of no practical value. What we want when we 
take a boy is to assure ourselves that he has ability and moral 
strength of character and I submit that the true function of 
education is to teach him how to learn and how to live I 
venture to think that the trend of modern education is often 
in the wrone direction that too little attention is given 
to the foundations which lie buried out of sight, below the 
ground. and too much to a showy superstructure. We 
forget that education consists in tilling the ground and sowing 
the seed forget too that the séed must grow of itself.” We 
take these quotations from the “Cambridge Essays on Educa- 
tion,” a book we recommend to all our readers. 


To publish any satisfactory account of what your query 
calls for is beyond our scope. We may refer you to such books 
as “Occupations for Trained Women in Canada” by Alice V. 
Massey, J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., Toronto. an excellent small 
book with much information in condensed form, published 


1920; “Success Through Vocational Guidance” by McKinney 


end Simons, American Technical Society, Chicago, U.S.A., 
1922; “What Shall I Be?” ‘by C. H. Ernst. Appleton and Co., 
New York, U.S.A., 1924. We fear though that these two may 
encourage our students to migrate to the States as they por- 
tray conditions there rather than here. There is a work 
“Careers for Boys” but we have not been able to locate the 
author or publisher yet. A perusal of these works will bear 
us out in the main that matriculation should be the aim of 
every boy and girl. Whether we can publish such an account 
@uring the coming school year we shall see. 


+ ~*~ * + 
A second query from our correspondent is as to “where I 
can get our present parliamentary representatives for my 
civics classes, including the names of our present ministers. 
The best book for this kind of enquiry is “The Dominion Par- 
liamentary Guide” covering the Dominion and the separate 
provinces. Here are the ministers’ names for the Provincial 
Legislature: 
President of the Executive Council___._Hon. J. E. Brownlee 
Provincial Treasurer Hon. R. G. Reid 
Attorney General Hon. F. Lymburn 
Minister of Public Works Hon. O. L. McPherson 
Minister of Municipal Affairs Hon. R. G. Reid 
Minister of Agriculture Hon. George Hoadley 
Minister of Education Hon. Perren Baker 
Minister of Railways and Telephones___Hon. V. W. Smith 
Minister of Health Hon. George Hoadley 
Provincial Secretary Hon. J. E.. Brownlee 
Minister without Portfolio Hon. Mrs. I. Parlby 


Mrs. Parlby is the only lady member of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province. 


Miss Agnes McPhail is the only lady member of the Dom- 
inion House of Commons. 


The next query is as to when and why the penitentiary 
at Edmonton was done away with: We are not sure of the 
when; the reason why the penitentiary was removed is that 
the Western Provinces have a joint penitentiary at Prince 
Albert, when it was decided that this should be used jointly, 
pm at Edmonton was abolished as there was not sufficient use 
or it. 

The maximum period of time at the Provincial gaols at 
Fort Saskatchewan and Lethbridge is two years. A prisoner 
convicted and sentenced to a longer term of imprisonment is 
sent to the penitentiary at Prince Albert. 


Juvenile criminals are still sent to the reformatory at 
Portage ia Prairie. 


In answering these and similar questions this Department 
would like to acknowledge the valuable assistance given it by 
the members of the staff of the Calgary Public Library and by 
personal friends of the Director. 


* * * * 


C.W.P. desires information with respect to the Grade V 
Citizenship Course “Stories of the beginning of population as 
at Indian Head, Regina, Macleod, Prince Albert, Edmonton, 
Medicine Hat, and other places previously trading posts or 
frontier forts, and an account of how such places were named.” 


A very interesting book full of such information as the 
above. abounding in historical, geographical. and legendary 
lore. well written. and one that should be found on the library 
shelves of any school is “Beautiful Canada” by Vernon Quinn, 
published by the Frederick A. Stokes Co.. New York, 1926. at 
$4.00. It may be obtained at F, E. Osborne, 8th Avenue, Cal- 
gary on order. 


The following stories appeared in the Calgary Daily Her- 
ald of recent dates: 

Macleod: “On July 1, as a part of the Confederation cele- 
bration, there will be unveiled at historic Old Fort Macleod a 
cairn commemorating the arrival in 1874 of the North West 
Mounted Police on the island near the town. “The tablet 


. (affixed to the cairn) bears the inscription: 


“To commemorate the arrival in October, 1874, after an 
arduous march of 1,000 miles, of the North West Mounted 
Police and the building at this site of the first fort, named 
after their commanding officer, Colonel J. F. Macleod, C.M.G. 


Their coming brought law and order into a wild and law- 
less country and laid the foundation of those social conditions 
which later made possible the settlement of the country and 
the birth of its cities, towns, villages and peaceful farms.” 


“Erected 1926. 


“Veteran policemen who expect to be present will include 
Colonel James Walker, of Calgary, the only living original 
officer of the force, and G. ©. King. of Calgary, who marched 
the 1,000 miles across the plains from Fort Benton to Fort 
Macleod and who helped build the first barracks and stockade 
for the police in Calgary in 1875.” 

—(Charlotte Gordon in Calgary Daily Herald) 


The Dominion: “A new name had to be decided upon 
for the new nation. There was long and careful consideration 
before the word ‘Dominion’ was selected to denote the nw 
organization. (ie., the Confederation of the Provinces of 
Canada) but the imagination of the people was caught by 
the magic of the words, ‘He shall have dominion also from 
sea to sea, and from the rivers unto the ends of the earth’.” 

British Columbia was known for a long time as New Cale- 
donia. But there was another New Caledonia, a neighbour of 
New Zealand, Columbia was the name the Americans apply to 
the Pacific coast, south of the British territory. It was Queen 
Victoria herself who finally suggested that British Co:umbia 
would be a proper and dignified title for the new province. 


e Victoria was first of all Fort Camosun. headquarters 
of the fur trade. 


New Westminster adopted the name of the “Mother of 
Parliaments,” at the time this city was the capital of B.C. 
(until 1868). 
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Provincial Institute 
Technology and Art 
CALGARY 
1. WINTER DAY COURSES: 


Steam Engineers, Electricians, Mctor Mechanics, 
Architectural, Mechanical, Survey Draftsmen, Rail- 
way Station Agents, Automotive Electricians, Welders, 
Building Tradesmen, Tractor Operators and Experts, 
Machinists, Dressmakers. 

Opening October 3rd, 1927 


2. SUMMER SHOP COURSES: 

(a) Shop Experience for high school boys and girls 
All Practical. 

(b) Manual Arts I. and Household Sciencel. for Credit 
Departmental Examinations. 

(c) Shop and Laboratory Physics and Chemistry for 
high school teachers of science. 

(d) Commercial Course in Gregg Shorthand, Business 
English and Typewriting. 

Opening July 4th, 1927. 
3. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 


(a) For Steam Engineers. (b) For Mine Officials. 


1. Third Class . . .$10.00. 1. Fire Boss. . .$10.00 
2. Second Class .. 15.00. eo 15.00 
3. First Class.... 25.00. 3. Manager.... 25.00 


4. EVENING CLASSES: ~— 


28 Evening Classes were organized in winter 1926- ° 


1927. 
Grants paid for Evening Classes in Industrial 
Subjects approved by Department of Education. 


Hon. Perren Baker, W. G. Carpenter, 
Minister of Education. Principal. 

















May we suggest 


THAT THE NEXT TIME 
YOU TRY 


WEBB’'S 


Men’s Wear 
Ladies’ Wear 
Children’s Wear 
and Shoes 


You will receive the utmost in value.as well as 
polite, courteous service 


Mail orders shipped prepaid to any part 
of the province same day as received 


A. WEBB, Hillhurst, Calgary 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 
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In Canada, Of Canada, For Canada 


Take all the premiums ever collected _ 
in Canada by the Metropolitan Life, 
and compare them first with the pay- 
ments to Canadian Policy holders; 
second with the Metropolitan invest- 
ments im Canadian securities; third 
with Metropolitan operating expenses 
in Canada; those three things exceed 
by $53,000,000 all of the premiums 
ever collected in Canada by the 
Metropolitan Life 
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CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA 
BRANCH OFFICE 
414 Lougheed Building, Calgary 
Manager J. A. MacLeod 











Serving Western 
Canada's 


Hardware Needs 


for 


58 YEARS 


is a record to be proud of - 


Coincident with our country’s 
wonderful celebration 
this jyear 


We are still growing with 


Qualilty and Service 
AS OUR WATCHWORD 








Ashdown’s 


Alberta’s Finest Hardware CALGARY 
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“Confederation spelt development and suddenly little 
trading posts assumed urban airs and many of them dropped 
the designation of fort. Langely, B.C., Fort George became 
Prince George, Jasper House became Jasper. Fort Edmonton 
became Edmonton, and so on. 


Calgary was named for the ancestral seat of one of the 
Scottish officers of the N.W.M.P. The word means “running 
water.” 


It was Princess Louise who once came to Rideau Hall as 
its mistress, who suggested Regina as the name of the capital 
of Saskatchewan. Prior to that time its name was “Pile 0’ 
Bones.” 


Port Arthur owes its name to the Duke of Connaught who 
was an officer in the expedition which went west to enforce 
Dominion authority over the rebels in Red River Settlement. 
It was then called “Prince Arthur’s Landing.” 

—(Blodwen Davies in Calgary Daily Herald). 


Manitoba: The Assiniboine migrated from Dakota some 
centuries before the white man came to Canada, settling at 
first in the rocky region about the Lake of the Woods, whence 
their name (Assini-bwan—Sioux of the Rocks). Later these 
natives wandered over the vast prairies. “Their word for 
prairie is “toba”; and this new country that rolled on and on, 
with its abundance of game, its lakes where fish and fowl were 
plentiful, its rivers for their canoes—surely so delectable a 
land must be the abode of the Great Manito; and so they 
called it “God’s Prairie,” Manito-toba combining the two 
words into Manitoba. 


“The city of Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba, is built 
upon two rivers, where the Assiniboine flows into the Red. 
This was long known as The Forks and was chosen by Sieur 
de la Verendrye, in 1738, as a trading-post. There he estab- 
lished Fort Rouge. The North-West Trading Co. also consid- 
ered The Forks as a strategic point, and there established Fort 
Gibraltar in 1801. The Hudson’s Bay, not to be deprived of so 
valuable a site, soon had Fort Douglas nearby. Constant con- 
flict between the two culminated in the tragedy of the Red 
River Settlement. Winnipeg was originally Fort Garry. 


Portage la Prairie: Here la Verendrye built a Fort la 
Reine. Later this point was named Portage la Prairie because 
at that place fur-traders began their long portage across the 
prairie from the River Assiniboine to Lake Manitoba. 


Saskatchewan: “When the Indians of the long ago came 
upon a broad and turbulent river, with many rapids where the 
water is thrown back in foaming eddies before it goes racing 
en, they named it “Kisiskadjiwan” ‘The-river-that-turns- 
round-when-it-runs.” 


Moose Jaw: is an abbreviated translation of the Indian 
word meaning “Creek-where-whiteman-mended-cart-with-moose- 
jawbone.” In one word the Indian thus gives an entire and 
eloquent picture of pioneer days.” 


Saskatoon: “Only a few years ago, comparatively, there 
were but a handful of cabins here, the principal food of the 
cccupants being the saskatoon-berries which grew plentifully 
along the river bank and were eaten fresh in summer an dried 
in summer. From these berries the city took its name.” 


Where Battle River joins the North Saskatchewan is the 
historic town of Battleford, which figured prominently in the 
Reil Rebellion of 1885. 


Prince Albert lies as the gateway between the vast 
prairie regions of the southland and the vaster forests of the 
north. Here come men who have been for weeks and months 
or years in the wilderness; and, eagerly listening to their 
tales, are men, bound for the north, who have not yet gone on 
the lone trail. There are three much travelled canoe-routes 
leading from Prince Albert into the far fur country. 


1. Down the Saskatchewan River to Cumberland Lake 
near the Manitoba border, thence north to the Churchill River 
by a string of lakes and connecting rivers and ending in Frog 
Portage. 


2. Through the long and beautiful Montreal Lake, Mont- 
real River, and the great Lac la Rouge into the Churchill River. 


3. Train to Big River. Canoe via Crooked Lake, Crooked 
River, Beaver River and Ile a la Crosse Lake. One canoe route 
north of this lake leads direct to the great Athabasca River 
through the Peter Pond Lake, across the height-of-land into 
Clearwater River. Another and more lonely route follows 
down the Churchill River. 
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Alberta: Fort Chipewyan established by the North West 
Co. 1788; since the absorption of that company into the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. (1821) the fort has been an important post of the 
Company. It is named after the Chipewyans, inhabitants of the 
land bordering Lake Athabasca. 


Peace River named Unchagah, i.e., Peace, by the Beaver 
Indians, for on its banks was settled a war that had long waged 
between the Beavers and the Crees. 


Jasper: Jasper House (above) was built by Jasper Hawes, 
a sandy-haired servant of the North West Co., in 1812 Be- 
cause of his sandy hair he was called “Tete-jaune” (yellow- 
head) by the half breeds, it is this nickname that has been 
given to the Yellowhead Pass. 


Edmonton was named after a suburb of North London, 
England. Fort established by North West Co. 1795, centre 
from which fur-highways radiated—by canoe to the east and 
west, by dog-sled or pony to the north and south. 

(Beautiful Canada by Vernon Quinn) 


We have taken a few of such names as we hope will be of 
service to you, have not been able to locate reasons for others 
yet. Possibly the book of the Hudson’s Bay Co. published the 
year of their 250th Anniversary—1920—may contain other 
information along these lines. See article on Alberta place 
names in this issue. 


* * * * 


C.D.D. writes: “I am thinking for example that letters 
might be sent to all schools, irrespective of membership in the 
Alliance. asking what method they have found most effective 
in teaching the Geography of Europe; how they handle Grade 
VII History; how they outline their work in some one subject; 
how long is taken to review VII Arithmetic in Grade VIII; 
their problems in discipline; how grading may be made more 
uniform; what they think of the present system of Inspection 
and how to improve upon it; what method they believe to be 
best for the promotion of scholars, etc. 


“Teachers could be asked to try out ideas and to report 
on their findings.” 


Instead of sending letters yet, we have pleasure in sub- 
mitting these suggestions to our readers. Should they be 
taken up with any degree of interest such as to justify further 
development along these lines we shail have something to add 
thereto in the future. 


* * * * 


May we call the attention of our contributors to the fact 
that all material must be in the hands of the Director, 6912, 
Boulevard, N.W., Calgary, before the 20th of each month. We 
should appreciate contributions for the September magazine 
before August 20th. 


* * oe * 


At this the close of the school year we desire to express 
our warm thanks to all—inspectors, teachers and others who 
have so cheerfully assisted us during the past half year, to 
our correspondents for their letters of appreciation of our 
efforts. May we add, however, that we could wish that the 
queries, suggestions, etc., published from our correspondents 
might have been taken up by those of our readers competent 
to handle such matters. We refer particularly to such com- 
munications as those of F.H. and O. W. in the April issue; 
P.W. in the May number; W.F.H. in the June issue. Now that 
you will have so much leisure, dare we hope that we shall 
karvest replies for the September magazine. 


ATAGRAM 


“J. W. Barnett, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to acknowledge the receipt of your letter for- 
warding the check for $10.48, being settlement of my 
claim in full from S.D 

I wish to thank you for your very kind assistance in 
this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
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The Most Beautiful 


in Chevrolet History 


Coaches, Sedans, Coupes, Landaus, Tour- 

. ings and Cabriolets in pleasing colors, 
Duco finish, Fisher bodies, with a lot of 
new features which include Oil Filter, 
Air Cleaner, Stoplight, etc., etc. 


When you see the 1927 Models you'll 
want one as you will agree it is the ‘* Most 
Beautiful Chevrolet” with new beaded 

y, one piece fenders, bullet type 
headlights, etc. 


A visit to our Showrooms will convince 
you that Chevrolet is your car. 


— 7 


General Supplies Limited 


Calgary 





‘*Hands Across the Dominion”’ 


JUBILEE 


1867-1927 


Our Fathers of Confederation 
Dressed Well and 
Succeeded 


48+: 


2 3 Be cm 
Kings’ Limited 
GENT’S CLOTHIERS and 
FURNISHERS 


114 Eighth Avenue, East, Calgary 
M1099 


How Much is Your 
Money Worth? 


48+ 


MONEY is worth only what it will earn. $500.00 
invested in good sound Industrial Securities at 6% 
will earn $30.00 per annum, while $1,000.00 in Savings 
Bank deposit will only return the same amount. 
Savings Banks serve to accumulate funds, but as 
deposits grow, these funds should be immediately 
transferred to good Industrial Securities, to increase 


their earning power. 


OUR BOND DEPARTMENT will be glad to advise 


you. 


Lougheed & Taylor 


LIMITED 
210 EIGHTH AVENUE WEST CALGARY 
PHONE M1141 














MILK 


There is NOTHING that will take 
the place of good pure milk in the 
diet of growing children. 


Up to at least the 18th year, a quart 
of milk a day should be used. 


MILK is a great diet corrective. 


Our milk is perfectly Pasteurized 
and we guarantee it in every respect. 


TELEPHONE L1644 and one of 


our wagons will call. 


“4 wagon on every street every day” 


Phochacess’ NEI. Co. | 


LIMITED 
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Quality and Value 
The quality of a diamond depends on color, cutting 
and freedom from flaws. A perfect diamond is blue 
white in color, cut in the proper proportions to give 
brilliancy, and absolutely without flaws, bubbles or 
carbon spots. 


BIRKS DIAMONDS ARE GUARANTEED 
PERFECT 
The value of a diamond depends on its quality and 
weight or size, and in comenens values perfect diamonds 
only should be considered. Owing to the bulk buying 
ability of seven large stores, Birks are able to offer better 
value in diamonds than smaller organizations. 


Diamond Engagement Rings from $25.00 up. 
Send for Catalogue 


Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 
Specialists in Diamonds 


Herald Building Calgary 


Spend Your Vacation in a 


Chrysler “50” Coach 


$1245.00 fully equipped 





The interior of this car is so designed 
that in two minutes it can be con- 
verted into a comfortable bed for two 
people. See this car at our showrooms 


321 Seventh Avenue, West 
Phone M 2202 


Imperial Motors Limited 


CALGARY Chrysler Distributors LETHBRIDGE 
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Terrill’s 
Flowers and Plants 


For the School 
For the Home 
For the Sick 
For Weddings 
For Graduations 
For Birthdays 


For Anniversaries 


Flowers of Sympathy 


for every occasion 


You are sure of the very best if you 
order from 


A.M. Terrill Ltd. 


FLORISTS 


809 First Street West Calgary, Alta. 


OPEN A CHARGE ACCOUNT 


AT 


Famous 
Cloak Company 


1211 - 1211A 1st STREET WEST 
Phone M 2730 


CALGARY 


Exclivsive Ladies’ 


Ready - to -Wear 


Please mention this Magazine when writing Advertisers 
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Beautiful 
Colored Kid Oxfords 


and Pumps 


The season’s newest styles are here for your 
inspection, and never have we shown a more 
comprehensive line: Blond, Rose Blush, 
Saturn, Gun Metal and Gray Kids in a 
multitude of styles. 
If you are unable to visit our store a letter 
will. bring full particulars. 


Women’s Colored Shoes... .$8.00 to $12.50 


GLASS SHOES . 


LIMITED 
Good Shoes for Twenty-one Years 


222 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 


The 66 Gruen’’ 


Precision Watch 
is a faithful timekeeper and will 


assure precision in your appoint- 
ments. 


\ All Styles, Wrist 
} or Pocket, from $25.00 up 


WALTER G. AGNEW 
Jeweller 


eee 81la First St. W., Ca 
GRUEN SEMITHIN Te Igary 


HALLIDAY 


Portrait Photographer 


Outdoor Photography and Home Portraits 
For Better Kodak Finishing send 
your films to * 
220 Traders Building, Calgary 
PHONE M4879 
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Have You Seen this ManY et? 


MANY Calgary 
Teachers have 
AND 
to their benefit 


Get him to 
tell you 
about the 


Special 
Investment 


Policy 


ISSUED ON FIRST- 
CLASS LIVES FROM 


ae 20 to 40 YEARS. 
A. M. DOUTHWRIGHT, District Manager. 
Imperial Bank Building - Calgary, Alta. 


For ages above 40, get his figures on the HALF PREMIUM POLICY 
or DOUBLE REDUCTION 20 PAYMENT LIFE POLICY. 


A WORD TO THE WISE IS SUFFICIENT 


Montreal Life Insurance Company 
CALGARY Phone M. 3331 


Teachers! 


We solicit your patronage. 


Tea Kettle Inn 


220 7th Ave. W. Opp. Hudson’s Bay 
Calgary’s Premier Tea Room 
and Restaurant 


HORACE KING - Manager 


The Home of 


KLEAN MAID 


Bread and Cakes 


FOR 


Better Products 


Service and Quality 
PHONE L1595 


SANITARY BAKING CO. 


S. F. Murphy, Proprietor 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 





USE THIS FORM 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE INCORPORATED. 


I hereby make application for membership in the above Corporation. 


Class Certificate recognized by the Department of Education of the Province 
of Alberta. 
I agree to pay the proper membership fees, and in all other respects to conform to the rules and 
regulations of the Corporation. 


Dated at 


Yearly Salary $ 
Fee paid $ 


Annual Salary— 
SID : N.B.-The Annual Sub- 
(2) $1,500 but less than $2,000 t scription of $1.00 for the 
(3) $2,000 but less than $2,500 r A.T.A. Magazine is in- 
(4) $2,500 and over j cluded in this total. 


ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC. 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
14 Imperial Bank Building General Secretary-Treasurer Edmonton, Alberta 





If you have a bank account, use the attached nr instead of ve a ee order. 


DPRNNMNNNAANANNANARNONNAR MAR RTI ATTEN NT PUN UNS PRERINEN PA FLTR POLL PVEREN FS PEN EN PN TU NE FRA GRERENPRIRPRERIR EN PPR ESPN ER ETON Pyatatete eirtsisistatsistiiiiataistatatitatititstatelelatelelas > 


i i iith cick tirana ieee ak. 


ee 


(FILL IN NAME OF BANK) 


Say to Alberta Geachers’ Alliaure, Bur., 0. order f ——__ 
DVDobars 





“n payment of. 


(scHoor vist.) (signature) 


CORRER OER 


CHEQUE 


(no.) 3 (P.0. aDpREss) 


“You just know it came 
from 
Thompson & Dynes” 


BOUT every Thompson & Dynes’ Garment, the inexpensive as well as the costly, there is a touch 
A of distinction, perhaps a subtle simplicity, that is not duplicated in inferior apparel. Specialists 
in quality and style garments, recognized for value—discriminating buyers look to Thompson 

& Dynes for the first and authoritative expression of the coming mode. 


ALBERTA’S FIRST SPECIALTY SHOP IS FIRST IN FASHION AND IN VALUE-GIVING 


Sport Frocks $17.50 to $32.50 Smart Suits $25.00 to $49.50 
Afternoon Dresses $19.50 to $65.00 $14.95 to $75.00 


Thrift Dress Department 
Nothing Over $15.00 


Which embraces well-made House Dresses, Here you will find consistently good values in 
good looking Afternoon and Street Dresses of frocks, all faithfully reflecting the best features 
Wool or Silk Fabrics and Smart Knitted Sports of the mode and none higher priced than $15.00. 


Frocks. 


Accessories 


The smartly dressed woman must have are here in quality and quantity and reflect 
the fact that they came from this Fashionable Shop. 


Gloves, Hosiery, Scarfs, Hand Bags, Collar and Blouses, Dress Slips, Rayon Vests and Bloomers, 


Cuff Sets, Vestees, Tie and Handkie Sets, R. Nighti d Pyj , Beautiful C 
Handkerchiefs, Costume Flowers, Smart Jewelry, ees a eee eee 
Umbrellas, Yardley’s Toiletries, Kimonas, Skirts — 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Out-of-town Customers ordering by Mail will have prompt and careful 
attention. You may purchase here with confidence, for we value your complete 
satisfaction above everything. 


Thompson Dymes 


The Women’s Specialty Shop 
EDMONTON — ALBERTA 





BE PREPARED FOR FALL OPENING 


SEE OUR TEACHERS’ “AIDS” IN OUR NEW CATALOG 


gp hyped» diagnostic 


ow for eac 


testing pads are’offered forjsale at exce —_ 
se in connection with our new Seatwork numbers, the corresponding numbers of which are given 


onally low prices. For general testing 


Pads are 9x12 inches, 50 sheets clearly printed, and with space for pupil’s name, date and grade or score. 


For 3rd and 4th Grades 


and Leapomees Numbers—Test Pad No. 2505. 
Problems in writing » r combinations containing from two 
to nine digite (ten to hundred millio m). PART O tests on 
writing words from —. For use independently or with new 
moe 


set No. 2072. 
si " Dozen Pads 


Easy Synonyms—Test Pad No. 2510. A list of 90 words 
taken from Thorndike’s word list. Pupil is to write synonym 
opposite each word. For use independently or with new teaching 


set No. 2088. 
Per Pad Dozen Pads-......... $3.00 


‘Test Pad No. 2516. Same as above 

but with more cult words for 3rd and 4th Grades. For use 
‘tly or wah new teaching set No. 2107. 

Pe iséstensinnes -30 Dozen Pads. -.......-.. $3.00 


Division with a [Remainder—Test Pad No. 2508. Eighty 
— problems in “‘ Division with a Remainder,” for which the 
ites the answer as: 
1+2 
a) 
Poe be used in review or in preparing ie more advanced work, 
tly or with new teaching set No. 2099. 
Per ‘ad -30 Dozen Pads.......... $3.00 


Multiplication With rent 0 Pad No. 2509. 
Por Pad..........-- -30 Dozen Pads-_........- $3.00 


For 3rd, 4th and 5th Grades 


Synonyms—Test Pad No. =. 9 Same as test og! >. 
2510 for araont but for pupils in 3rd, 4th and 5th grades. 

used independently or with teaching set No. 2089. 

Pa cmeecden -30 Dozen Pads. -.......-- $3.00 


Test on Synon: ‘Test Pad No. 2517. Same as test 
No. 2511 (above), but with words of greater degree of diffi 
To be used as an independent test, or in conjunction with A 
teaching set No. 2108. 
PE iniiwicennatins -30 


Easy Opposites—Test Pad No. 2512. Similar to test No. 2510 
(above), but —< drill on antonyms or yams of qeccies meanings. 
Words at opener | — rae: + mega : CS a be used 
piegenden or with new teaching set No 
Per Pad... a elena -30 Dozen Pads 


ARITHMETIC NUMBER TESTING PADS 
one be used independently or with our new teaching sets as 
Ws: 


Test No. 2500 with Set 2060 
Test No. 2501 with Set 2061 
Test No. 2502 with Set 2062 
Test No. 2503 with Set 2063 


Pads consist of 50 sheets, 9x12 inches, each sheet printed with 
test ms of the one hundred combinations. Please order by 
num! 


ro 2500—ADDITION ee GRO... --cccccoccccesesed $ 


2503—-SUB on oe 
No. 2501 —MULTIPLICATION per pacers 
No. 2502—DIVI VISION, per 


For 3rd, 4th and 5th Grades 


Test on Homonyms—Test Pads Nos. 2518, 2519, 2520. 
Three new test pads each consis of a list of homonym pairs 
with two sentences for each pair. pil is to insert correct wor 
in blank space in ~ sentence. To be used independently 6 or 
with new teaching sets as follows: 

Test 1 No’? 2518 with Set 2117 
Test No. 2519 with Set 2118 
Test No. 2520 with Set 2119 


Drill on Word Study—Test Pad No. 2514. A list of words 
of somewhat similar mecine, but which nevertheless oe 


tion in use. Blank in printed senten: 
os filled in with correct co "Po be ledapenioadin, or Gus 
ew teaching set No. 2 


Per EE = 


For 4th, 5th and 6th Grades 


on Opposites—Test Pad No. 2513. Same as No. 2512 
lagen erent dope of ily. Word 
‘om "s wo! ’ 

or with new teaching set No. 2103. _ 


Lore Pad No. 2507. A list of the 
o —_ common verbs, with a printed sentence after each verb. 

— to write the correct jams of the verb in blank space in 
ons ppeneapes. To be used independently or with new teaching 


Dozen Pads.......... $3.00 


For oo 6th and 7th Grades 
Reading and Wri Decimals—T. 
Similar to test, No. 3508 (above), but a aden cue 


replacing 
numbers. Fi 
on ae or use independently, or with new teaching 


Drill on Word Study—Test Pad No. 2515. Similar to 
rs No. “2514 ae but including words. of greater ot 


saat. ndently, or with new teac set 
Dozen Pads.......... $3.00 


TEST ON VERB DEMONS 


_ For 4th, 5th, 6th and 7 a Though this test is 
i meena for use after MONS. wudiel per new Seoteonk 
NN VERB DE S$ the coher will find it exceptionally 
metal oven when used independently of the above Seatwork. 
est 
aoe lo. — er pad (50 sheets) 


E. N. Moyer Company Limited 


CANADA'S SCHOOL FURNISHERS SINCE 1884 
10187-104th Street, Edmonton, Alita. 
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